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STRANGE CALLER 





Death is not one, 
Not he at all, 

To send you word 
When he will call. 


He will not ring 
Your bell; not he. 
Death stands not on 
Formality. 


It may be day 
It may be night: 
To know his face 


One needs no light. 


Of courtesy 

A frowning lack 
Will not, be sure, 
Take death aback. 


But if prepared 
To give him rest — 
You'll never have 
A better guest. 
—L. G. Miller. 





[ 642 ] 

















FATHER TIM CASEY 


PROXIES AT PRAYER 
Cc. D. McENNIRY 


66 HY don’t we get going? I understand,” Stephen Tighe com- 

\ \ plained impatiently, “that we are called here for a business 
meeting, not for a gabfest.” 

“Possess your soul in patience, worthy Mr. Tighe,” Gabriella 
Flanders begged him. 

“Gaby means keep your shirt on, Steve,” Richard Ranaghan in- 
terpreted. “We cannot start the club meeting till Father Casey arrives.” 

“Father Casey is in the church saying his breviary. He said to go 
ahead and have our blooming meeting — not to be always waiting for 
him. He will drop in before it is over.” 

“There is no use starting without him. We’d only be making a lot 
of goofy resolutions. Let’s wait till he has finished his breviary,” 
Gabriella suggested. 

“Looks like that breviary never is finished. He is always at it.” 

“Priests have to. It is part of their job. That is why, no matter 
where you find them, they will always have the breviary in their hand 
or in their pocket or in their satchel.” 

“Why don’t they take a day off and say the whole thing and be 
done with it?” 

“They can’t,” said Ann Wigglesworth. Ann was going to the con- 
vent, and so she was an accepted authority on things religious. “A 
certain part is assigned to each day and must be said by midnight of 
that day in spite of everything.” 

“Suppose a priest falls asleep in the middle of the breviary and 
wakes up just at midnight. What does he do — continue where he left 
off?” 

“No,.it would not count any more. It must be finished by midnight 
ab-so-lute-ly. Otherwise he commits a big mortal sin and gets a terrible 
penance or something.” 

“Say, if the contents of that little book are spread out over a whole 
year, I cannot see why the part for each day takes so much time. 
That Latin must be mighty hard to read.” 

“That book may look little, but it contains more than you imagine,” 
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Ann assured them. “I looked at Father Casey’s breviary once. Guess 
how many pages.” 

“How many, Ann?” 

“Thirteen hundred and one. And then remember there is more than 
one book — four or five or maybe six. I forget just how many. As soon 
as they finish one they have to begin another.” 

“Father Casey doesn’t. He always has the same book.” 

“Don’t you believe it, Jerry. It only looks like the same one.” 

“A lot of wasted time, if you ask me,” was Elmer Hookway’s com- 
ment. “Might have been a good scheme to keep the priests busy back in 
the middle ages when they had nothing else to do. This age is different. 
The priest has got to be a mixer — get out and round up his people — 
herd them into clubs and societies and organizations — get into the 
daily press— meet the powers that be—look after the finances — 
build up the community spirit. All this breviary reading ought to be 
dropped.” . 

“Tt can’t be dropped,” declared Delizia Hogan. ‘The priest has to 
say the breviary so he will be able to say Mass. It’s — it’s — like part 
of the Mass.” 

“The breviary a part of the Mass! Why, Delizia, you’re crazy.” 

“How many crazy things have you all been saying about the 
breviary — instead of getting on with your business meeting?” 


HEY had been so deeply engrossed in discussion that they did 
not mark the priest’s entrance until he spoke. 
“Father, we were waiting for you — waiting for you to finish your 
prayers.” 
“You mean you were waiting for me to finish your prayers.” 
“No, Father, I was talking about your breviary, about your office.” 
“And so too am I. The breviary, the office, is as much your prayer 
as mine.” 
“Father Casey! We do not say the breviary.” 
“T know you do not; but you should. That is why the priest must 
say it for you.— Do you believe in God the Creator of all things?” 
“T do believe.” 
“Then think of what that means: God the Creator; you the creature. 
God everything; you nothing. Every faculty of your being, every 
moment of your time is from God — really belongs to God. You dare 
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not steal them for yourself; you must give them back to Him to Whom 
they belong, that is, you are in duty bound to employ every faculty of 
your being, every moment of your time in adoring your Creator, in 
thanking your Creator, in making reparation to your Creator for your. 
offenses against Him, in begging your Creator for all that you need. 
That is the strict duty of the rational creature towards its Creator.” 

“Can’t we take time out to eat and sleep—and to earn a few 
scheckels to pay for the same?” 

“T said every faculty of your being, every moment of your time. 
They are all His.” 

“Tt is impossible for us to fulfill such an obligation.” 

“If you cannot fulfill it yourself, you must get somebody else to 
fulfill it for you. Do what you can personally; do the rest by proxy.” 

“Who will proxy for us?” 

“T will — every day while saying my breviary. I was commissioned 
for just that. The priests, the monks, the nuns are officially com- 
missioned to act as your proxy and to offer to the Creator the perpetual 
homage of adoration, thanksgiving, atonement and petition which you, 
as creature, owe Him. That is the reason why I told you I was saying 
your prayers.” 

“And that too is the reason why you are everlastingly at it.” 

“Tt is the monks,” Father Casey corrected, “who, in very truth, are 
everlastingly at it. We priests in the active ministry imitate them to a 
lesser degree.” 

“They have to get up in the middle of the night to say the breviary, 
don’t they, Father ?” 

“The middle of the night, the beginning of the night, the end of the 
night, and again and again throughout the day. In fact they come as 
near to continuous prayer as is humanly possible. At midnight they 
begin to chant Matins, at dawn, Lauds, sunrise is the time assigned for 
Prime, nine oclock, for Tierce, noon for Sext, three in the afternoon 
for None, sunset for Vespers, and bedtime for Compline. The Church 
commissions them to act as your official proxy, and thus, through 
them, you fulfill your obligation of devoting every moment of your time 
to adoring, thanking, appeasing and supplicating your Creator.” 

“Then how do the poor men make their living?” 

“That is up to you. If they spend all their time praying as your 
proxy you should see to it that they have food and clothing and a 
decent place to pray in.” [ 645 ] 
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66 HAT sort of breviary do the monks use?” 

\ \ “Practically the same as mine. But while I whisper the 
prayers, they solemnly chant them in alternate choirs, and so it takes 
them four or five times as long as it does me. Theirs is the correct way 
of offering this solemn, official homage to God in the name of all men. 
We parish priests should do it in the same way if we could. But since 
we must also work for our people, the Church dispenses us from the 
obligation of chanting it or saying it at the exact periods during the 
night and day. Provided we have said the office assigned to each day 
by midnight we have fulfilled our strict duty.” 


“Elmer says you should be free from the breviary entirely, you have 
so much work to do for the people.” 

“It is clear Elmer never lived in the country — otherwise he would 
know how useless, how utterly useless, is all his work of plowing, har- 
rowing, planting, unless God sends rain and sunshine.” 

“And therefore?” 

“And therefore how utterly useless is all the priest’s work: sermons, 
instructions, sodalities, clubs, social centers, Catholic Action activities, 
unless God, by His all-powerful grace, causes these works to bear 
spiritual fruit.” 

“But God will give His grace if the priest works.” 

“Yes, if the priest works—and prays. Of the two, prayer is by 
far the more important, the more necessary. The breviary is the prayer 
prescribed by the Church for that purpose, and so it is far better than 
all the private prayers he could possibly say. After the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass, the breviary takes first place in all his daily duties. This 
prayer — the official prayer of the Church — gives glory to God, re- 
joices the angels (they love to linger about the place where the 
breviary is recited), helps to propagate and strengthen the faith through- 
out the world, saves and sanctifies the priest himself (at the moment 
he received sub-deaconship with the obligation of perpetual chastity, 
at that same moment he was pledged to the daily recital of the breviary, 
which gives him the strength to be faithful to this obligation). And 
lastly it protects the people from the punishment due to their sins. In 
every nation, in every city, the devout recitation of the breviary, like a 
divine lightning rod, turns aside the thunderbolts of outraged Justice.” 

“Now I see why you said that, while you were reciting the breviary, 
you were saying my prayer.” 
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“Perhaps,” the priest commented, “I should go further and main- 
tain that, while I was reciting the breviary, you were saying your 
prayer.” 

“If I was, I surely did not know it.” 

“Have you forgotten all my instructions on the Mystical Body? 
What is the definition ?” 

“The Mystical Body of Christ is the Church. The complete Christ 
comprehends Christ, our Head, and us, His members.” 

“Good. Now apply that to the breviary. The recitation of the 
breviary is a formal, official act of the Church, of the Mystical Body of 
Christ whereby it offers adoration, thanksgiving, atonement, suppli- 
cation to the Creator. But the action of the body is the action of all its 
members, whether they are conscious of it or not. When the Mystical 
Body of Christ, through its official mouthpiece, the priest, is reciting 
the office, you, as a living member of the Body, are reciting it also.” 

“Do I get any benefit from that breviary that I recite without 
knowing it?” 

“So long as you remain a living member of the Mystical Body of 
Christ you derive untold benefit from every act of that Body. The 
greater the number of good priests reciting the breviary, the greater 
the benefit you and every other member of the Mystical Body receives. 
Hence you see why you should work and pray for true vocations to 
the priesthood. You see too how nobly, broadly social-minded is 
the Church. The breviary is an example. In my private prayers my 
selfish little ego holds the center of the stage; in the breviary, Christ 
is the center. Not only my own petty needs but the glory of God and 
the welfare of all mankind is the object. Indeed, during the recitation 
of the breviary it is Christ Himself who is honoring His Father and 
pleading for His brethren through the priest, the official mouth- 
piece of His Mystical Body.” 


¢¢ fF SATHER, how many books like that do you have to get through 
in a year?” This question came as an anti-climax from the 
volatile Gaby. 

“Four,” he replied. “One for winter, one for spring, one for sum- 
mer, one for autumn. Parts of each book need be said only once during 
the season, for example, the short life of the saint of each day. Other 
parts have to be repeated over and over, for example, the psalms.” 
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“Imagine what Delizia said. She said the breviary is part of the 
Mass.” 

“Delizia was not far wrong. As you know, the absolutely essential 
part of Holy Mass is very brief, just the Consecration and perhaps the 
Communion. All the rest, the prayers and psalms and hymns in the 
missal are prescribed as a proper setting for the Sublime Sacrifice. In 
the early church, priests and people would often spend the whole night 
chanting prayers and psalms and hymns as a setting for the Consecra- 
tion and Communion. Later on most of these were said at a different 
time. Finally they were assigned to the monks and called the divine 
office, now, the breviary. But they still retain their relationship to the 
Mass. When I begin my Matins this evening (the part the monks 
chant at midnight) I am really beginning tomorrow’s Mass. You would 
not dream of interrupting me with one of your nonsensical wise-cracks 
while I am at the altar, therefore do not do it while I am reciting my 
breviary,” said Father Casey. 





Faint Praise 


Surely a classic in the art of under-statement is the remark 
made by Jonathan Phillips about his friend, Dr. Channing, 
whom he had known from boyhood and with whom he had 
worked for many years: “I have known him long, I have 
studied his character, and I believe him capable of virtue.” 








Deceiving Appearances 


William Prescott worked for ten years on his “Ferdinand 
and Isabella,” and put into it an incredible amount of research 
and study. And yet when he appeared on the street he had \ 
such an air of nonchalance and happy idleness, that one of his 
relatives, meeting him shortly before the book appeared, urged 
him to undertake some serious task, instead of idling his time 
away. It would be so much more respectable than the un- 
profitable life he was leading. 














Bad Fall 
The Irish Digest reports that in an Irish Brewery recently a 
workman fell from a height of thirty feet into a vat and broke 
his pledge. 
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CHURCHYARD SECRETS 





Appropriate for November is this stroll through a very old grave- 


yard, where one is joyously reminded of the everlasting mansions of 
the dead. 





D. F. MILter 


HERE are many kinds of cemeteries in and around the various 

cities of the land. There are the pagan cemeteries, where one 
never sees a cross nor a word nor a symbol to indicate that the dead 
have any continued existence save in the stones that mark their graves 
and announce their names. There are the ultra modern cemeteries, 
where the dead are buried in a kind of grim anonymity beneath rolling 
lawns unbroken by markers or stones of any kind. There are the 
neglected and abandoned cemeteries where long grass and weeds hide 
crumbling and tottering stones from all but the few who happen to 
stumble upon them. 

But there are other cemeteries that seem to talk to one, almost as 
if the dead could sit up and visit with the passer-by. There is such a 
cemetery deep in the central part of Wisconsin, where we chanced to 
visit not long ago. It is attached to a Catholic Church that has been 
all but abandoned, the parish of which was once called by the melodious 
name of Dellona. In 1850 the territory round about it was settled by a 
group of immigrants from County Mayo in Ireland; later, families 
from other counties of Ireland moved into adjoining sections; and for 
over 80 years the little church served a community scattered over an 
area of more than 20 miles. The Church is like its cemetery now; quiet 
and quite forsaken. The altar is still set as if for Mass and the vest- 
ments lie mouldering in the drawers of the sacristy; but the Catholic 
families who live in the area are a part now of the larger parish in an 
adjoining town. 

The cemetery, which spreads out on the summit of a rise about a 
hundred yards behind and above the church, is still kept neat and trim. 
Many of the stones are black with age or covered with moss and vegeta- 
tion so that they cannot be read. But those than can be read bring back 
to life so much of the faith and hope and love of the early Irish settlers 


that one feels surrounded by the living as he walks among the homes 
of those who are called the dead. 
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HE first thing one reads — or almost hears — is the story of the 
deep, unquestioning faith these people had in immortality and 
heaven. They wrote it on the stones of their dead, in little gems of poetic 
verse that sometimes reach the heights of literature, and at all times 
reflect the comfort they found at hand in death. Here is a stone sacred 
to the memory of Mary O’Gara, wife of John Casey, who was born 
December 19, 1811, in Gurtheen, County Sligo, Ireland, and died August 
1, 1879. On it we read: 


Help me, Mary, sweetest Mother, 
Holy Joseph, near me stay, 

I have died, my lips repeating, 
Jesus mercy, Mary pray. 


Nearby lies James Slaven. The immigrants never forgot the land of 
their birth, and even their American born children would not fail to 
put their native county on their monuments. James Slaven, native of 
County Tyrone, died in 1872, and was given to God with these words: 

Our earthly father here to earth we give 
Our heavenly father bids his soul still live; 


So when we all go home to heaven above 
Two tender fathers we shall find to love. 


One can almost imagine a mother visiting the grave with the father- 
less children, and reading to them the words while she explains the 
great central doctrines of her Catholic faith. Even more beautiful, 
however, are the lines given to Patrick Carroll, native of Tipperary 
County, who died in 1884. He lies beneath a beautiful Gaelic cross of 
stone, and around the ring of the cross are the words: 


Jésus ever loving Saviour, 

Thou didst love and die for me; 
Living I have tried to love Thee, 
Dying I have died for Thee. 


ERHAPS the strongest proof of faith, in any people, is to be 
Prsinc in their attitude toward the death of their children. Rebellion, 
bitterness, infidelity often begin with the loss of a little one, in whom 
all its parents’ earthly hopes had been centered. There is no such rebellion 
or bitterness recorded here. On one large, ragged stone are inscribed 
the names of a whole family of children, some affectionately called 
by their nicknames. Was it the dread tuberculosis that took them off, 
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one by one? Perhaps no one remembers. But the stone is large, and 
a new name was added almost every year: William, aged 11 months; 
John, aged 1 year, 2 months; Maggie, aged 1 year, 2 months; Katie, 
aged 10 years; Bridget, aged 2 years, 3 months —all children of J. 
Donahue. Beneath all the names are the simple words: 


Happy Children 
Early Blest 


Marking the grave of Mary Carroll, two-year old daughter of Pat- 
rick and Bridget Carroll, are the words: 


Here lies the body of our darling 
Little Mary; and we deeply mourn 
Her loss. But her soul lies 

With her Saviour 

Who died for her upon the cross. 


So too did Michael and Bridget Salmon find cause for rejoicing 
even amid their tears when their daughter Catherine Ann, aged 11 
months, was taken from them by death. They left their comfort for 
the world to read in the words: 


God blesses in an early death 
And takes the infant to Himself. 


And this for Catherine Holton, a girl of 15 who died in 1868: 


Just as the morning of her life 
Was opening into day 

The young and lovely spirit passed 
From earth and grief away. 


TONES are not wanting on which the mourners let little sermons 
S to themselves and to strangers be inscribed. Quite a few have some 
part or form of the familiar little homily of our Lord that is found on 
the monument of Peter Cleary, a native of County Mayo, who died 
in 1877 at the age of 55: 


Be ye always ready, for at such an hour as 
Ye know not the Son of Man cometh. 


More original and poetic is the inscription which William Hayes 
ordered for the stone of his wife, Catherine, native of County Tipperary, 
who died at the age of 62 in 1870: 
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Remember, friends, as you pass by 

That all mankind are born to die; 

Then let your thoughts on Christ be cast 
That you may dwell with Him at last. 


The power of one’s friends and loved ones to intercede for the liv- 
ing receives numerous forms of expression. One of the oldest monu- 
ments, marking the resting place of Andrew O’Connell, native of 
Killallon, County Westmeath, Ireland, who died in 1867, records both 
the faith of the Christian in prayers for the dead, and faith in their 
prayers in return. The inscription has been dimmed by the winds and 
storms of the years, but as nearly as could be made out it reads as 
follows: 

Farewell! as sure as pious prayers 

For others will await on high 

Ours will not all be lost fore’er 

But waft your soul beyond the sky 


And when basking in your heavenly sphere 
Remember us poor pilgrims ‘here. 


The tenderness of family love among the Irish appears in many of 
the verses of tribute to loved ones carried away by death. Naive little 
rhymes, probably penned by the most scholarly among this farming 
community, appear again and again, no doubt created originally for each 
occasion because never do we find a repetition. For John Fahey, who 
died in 1874, the tribute reads as follows: 

Behold a tender father’s gone 
A much loved parent’s dead 


He’s gone to his eternal home 
To wander with the dead. 


The death of a mother, Mary Denny of King’s County, Ireland, in 
1873, called forth this quatrain: 
O if there be a thought within our breast 
One pure deep feeling holier than another 
One spot in memory dearer than the rest 
’Tis where thy name is treasured, O Mother. 
And here is one that must be nameless, because the top of the stone 
has broken off, carrying away the name, leaving only the birthplace 
as County Westmeath and this rhyme: 


A light is from our household gone 
A voice we loved is stilled, 
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A place is vacant at our hearth 
Which never can be filled. 


N ONLY one stone in the cemetery did we meet with a note of 
O bitterness, a note that seemed out of harmony with the universal 
faith and submission to God. It was the monument of a woman, and 
apparently it was her husband who had these words inscribed on it: 


In death’s cold arms is sleeping here 
A tender mother, a companion dear. 
In love she lived, in peace she died 
Her life was asked but was denied. 


The last line was so unusual in this setting that we mentioned it to 
the present pastor of the place, who has cared for the people of these 
parts for over thirty years. He remembered the man well. Once a trustee 
of the parish, he had continually quarreled with the priest, and finally 
had given up his religion. When the new pastor came upon the scene, 
the man was very old, but refused every invitation to return to his faith. 
Finally the priest asked him one day: “If you’re ever taken suddenly 
ill, do you want a priest?” And he had answered: “Why should I 
want a priest when there are plenty of other people who can do more for 
me than he?” And so he died, in the bitterness of lost faith and with- 
out the priest. He seemed to reveal it all in the words on the monument 
of his wife: “Her life was asked but was denied.” 

But bearers of the same man’s name need not feel ashamed. There 
are other members of the family in the graveyard whose stones bespeak 
all the faith and submission to God that are the usual characteristics of 
the Irish race. Probably a brother or cousin of the ill-fated one sleeps 
beneath this beautiful prayer : 


Father in heaven, we give this soul to Thee, 
Mary Immaculate, Star of the Sea, 

Pray for him, plead for him, O intercede for him, 
Thou wert his patroness ever and aye. 


And so they rest, these Irish immigrants and their children of 
well over fifty years ago. But the life they led and the faith they 
practiced did not die with them. It is carved into the stones that stand as 
sentinels over their graves, to rebuke the faltering faith of our later 


generations, and to teach us how to comfort one another when death 
steals our own away. 
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ON DAILY MASS 


It is always a striking thing to see the out-of-proportion 
difference between the crowds who attend Mass on Sunday in 
Catholic Churches and the paltry few who attend the same 
supreme religious service on week-days. We point to the former 
as a sign of the vigor of Catholicism in the land; we might 
refer to the emptiness of churches at Mass on week-days as 
significant of the fact that there are thousands of Catholics to 
whom the following truths seem meaningless: 


1. Week-day Mass is a golden opportunity for beginning each day 
in a perfect manner: by offering up the Body and Blood of Christ 
for one’s own past sins and for the sins of the world; by joining 
with millions of Christians of every age and nation in the most 
beautiful prayers that the tongue can utter; by being reminded that 
the essence of true religion is the cross, borne first by Christ and to 
be borne in turn by every one of His faithful followers. 


2. Week-day Mass is not the difficult, laborious practice that the 
absence of many would seem to indicate. It requires one-half hour 
or less of one’s time; for all but a few it can always be attended 
before the beginning of their daily toil; it does not tax one’s mind or 
strength, unless, of course, one is leading an inordinate night-life that 
renders him unfit not only for Mass but for other daily duties as 
well. It seems so strange that actual believers in God and in Christ 
should begrudge a half hour out of each day’s twenty-four to the 
sublime purpose of rendering appropriate gratitude, praise, petition 
and atonement to God. 


3. Week-day Mass will bring about the sanctification of individuals 
and the salvation of the world, if the world is to be saved from its 
present decadence. The sanctification of an individual must begin with 
Calvary, and Calvary is represented in daily Mass. The salvation of 
the world depends on Calvary, and not until the world returns to it 
in the form of the Mass will it be safe from wars, depressions, and 
man-made catastrophies. 


Many people are wondering these days what they can do 
to save society and themselves from the terrors that are im- 
pending. One thing you can do, whether you be learned or 
ignorant, powerful or weak, great or small: go to Mass every 
morning and you will do more than can be accomplished by all 
the speeches and all the propaganda in the world. 
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REFLECTIONS ON HOUSEKEEPING 


An article designed to bring the male of the species to his feet in a 
resounding cheer for the sock-sewing, meal-planning, dirt-hunting 
heroines of the race. 








E. F. MILLER 


HE institution of housekeeping or the art of keeping a house has 

been reserved from the beginning for members of the female sex. 
Eve undoubtedly did the dusting and the dishes in the abode that Adam 
had carved out of the newly-made forest in paradise, and in all proba- 
bility the wife of Holofernes as well as the mother of Alexander took 
a turn at making the beds in their respective domiciles between serving 
tea to Society and wielding metaphorical swords against the enemies of 
their males. There is not a great deal of difference between wielding a 
sword and wielding a broom; this is apparent from the histories of 
Judith and Joan of Arc. 

The one exception to our introductory proposition that comes to 
mind at the moment (though there are others that we shall discuss later 
on) is Mrs. R., the first lady of the land. The only chance she could 
have to keep a house would be to air out the blankets of a Pullman 
berth, or help with the aperitifs in the dinner, which possibilities are 
out of the question on account of the acute sensitiveness of porters and 
head chefs. All other women stand committed on the record. 

The housekeeping talent seems to be driven into women at a very 
early age. While boys just emerging from the lack of reason immedi- 
ately fall into such distractions as kites, competitive sports and getting 
out of the house as much and as quickly as they can, girls at the same 
age tend towards washing dolls, setting toy tables and clinging to their 
mother’s skirts. As the years go on the tendency grows apace until at 
last, when it finally gets its teeth into something solid like a real home 
and a real kitchen of pots and pans and real windows to be washed and 
curtained, it becomes the beautiful and polished accomplishment which 


characterized our mother when we were children and took things pretty 
much for granted. 
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HERE is but one short interlude or hiatus in a woman’s interest 
, the things that touch the house. That time generally comes 
between the ages of fifteen or sixteen and nineteen or twenty when girls 
give themselves over to thoughts of romance, the reading of dollar a 
dozen (after six months) novels, and the patronizing of moving pic- 
tures. Any boy-scout with a curl in his hair and a large letter on a 
sweater that he wears in all weather is the only object worth looking at, 
thinking about and dreaming of, while any older young man who is 
smart and sophisticated in his answers and who can blow a few notes 
on a clarinet or trombone for a dance band is simply a gift from 
heaven. “What, mother? Help clean out the attic? Why do you always 
have to be treating me like a baby? Why do you always have to be 
picking on me just when I’m in the most interesting part of my book 
or just going out on a date?” But mother is adamant, and so Julia with 
lagging steps gives herself over to an uninspired cleaning out of the 
attic. But her mind is far away. She pictures herself, dressed in a 
devastating and low-back gown, seated in a: Paris cafe sipping absinthe 
(no less) and cafe noir (depending on how many pictures she has seen), 
and talking in epigrams to diplomats and international spies, all of 
whom have little black mustaches and two wives, and are violently in 
love with her. Maybe she even sees herself as an international spy. 

At any rate her interest in housekeeping lags for a span of years 
and dishrags and dustrags become for her symbols of tyranny and un- 
happiness. It does not return until she finally discovers that the chief 
way in which she can ensnare a man (i.e. a good and worthy man) and 
at the same time fulfill her own destiny is through a wash tub and a 
kitchen range. Then she gets down to business and takes up where she 
left off by learning how to make such simplicities as a roast of mutton 
and a cup of tea. 


less intense, the men of the world would soon go to pieces, and the 
women of the world would be doing even stranger things than they are 
doing now. Those who are trying to suppress a natural inclination are 
the ones we read about in such enlightened magazines as the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the Woman’s Home Companion and the Red, Black, 
Yellow and Green Books — all of which are publications selling by the 
millions on American newsstands — and whom we run into occasionally 


1: IS fortunate that women are so endowed. If their interest were 
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when we can’t help it. They are the ones who dress with such snap, 
who walk with such assurance, who talk with such intelligence. They 
are the equal of man any day. They constitute the bedraggled, dis- 
gruntled, sharp-tongued, over-painted army of actual and potential di- 
vorcees who never cleaned a sink or mended a sock and who are now 
trying to fill a void by designing hats, writing plays and acting in the 
movies. Their home is the night club, the theatre and the race track 
(if they are in the money), and their house, the place they sleep and 
where the servants live. 

The world’s main regret in all this is that such women cast a re- 
flection on their sisters who work for a living or who dwell in convents 
as teachers of the young or nurses for the sick, and who are at least in 
spirit the best housekeepers on earth. Circumstances have supplied them 
with an elevator or a candy counter when they (the young ladies) would 
much rather have been supplied with an ironing board and a vacuum 
cleaner. These are heroines, not renegades and our pen is not laid upon 
them. But the world’s main consolation in the deviation so notable 
today is that the number of self-condemned homeless and houseless 
women is small in comparison to the number of their sisters who are 
sticking to their last and pegging away at bathtubs with rings within 
them and pianos with dust upon them from morning until night, and 
finding their happiness therein. 


OWEVER, let not the aforemade remarks give the reader the 
H impression that men are excluded from the joys of housekeeping 
if they feel that they can keep up the pace. There is the case of the 
man who sewed a button on his coat. But to prove the allegation that 
man in the sense of vir is endowed with the qualities necessary for such 
a household duty, this individual decided to make an improvement on 
the past. He thought that he could save time by allowing the coat to 
remain on his back while he performed his task. The result was that 
he not only sewed the button on the coat, but he also sewed the coat 
onto his shirt. Then when he tried to remove the coat and found it 
clinging to the shirt in the exact middle of the chest, he opened up his 
knife and carefully severed the threads holding coat and shirt together. 
This did not work either, for when finally the coat was loose, it was 
discovered that he had cut out a nice round hole in the shirt. He had to 
put on his coat again, and in a hurry, to hide his nakedness. 
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This experience is quite typical of man’s ability to keep house. He 
thinks it not wrong to push accumulated dust under convenient rugs, to 
permit dirty dishes to stack up in the sink till there are no more dishes 
on the shelves to eat off of, to let coats, trousers, books, papers and 
soiled linen lie freely on floors where they fell or on chairs where weeks 
before they were placed. This makes for bachelor comfort; but it does 
not make for orderly and traditional housekeeping. And that is why, 
most likely, most men keep hands off. They know their limitations. 


T WILL always be a mystery how women have enough stamina 
(exteriorly) and courage (interiorly) to carry on in the demanding 
and involved business of keeping house. It may be difficult to span a 
roaring stream with a towering bridge; it may be back-breaking to dig 
a ditch which according to the plans is without end; it may be nerve- 
racking to hurl a giant locomotive along an iron track at tremendous 
speed. But these things are as child’s play compared to the all-consuming 
task of holding a house in order, keeping ahead of the dirt, and seeing 
to it that drawers are filled with fresh shirts and pantries with fresh 
food. 

The one item of planning the meals is sufficient to stagger the 
healthiest of minds. According to our custom there are three meals a 
day, morning, noon and night. Again, according to our custom these 
three meals should differ each day, one from the other. To have beans 
every evening for a week and liver every noon for a month is calculated 
to do strange things both to stomachs and domestic peace. There must 
be rotation like unto that of the crops spoken of so intelligently by the 
poet Virgil in his memorable Georgics. 

But this is the exact spot where the shoe pinches. Suppose the house- 
keeper has a boiled ham for breakfast, a chop for lunch and a steak for 
dinner, what is she to do the next day? She can change the order, it is 
true, by having the steak for breakfast, the ham for lunch and the chop 
for dinner; but such a dodge will last only so long. Men’s minds work 
slowly ; but once they grasp an idea, there is no dislodging it. Thus do 
revolutions, World’s Fairs and total wars begin. And so it is with meals 
that never change. No one knows how many separations had their origin 
in the breakfast nook or at the dinner table, and no one will ever know 
what dams were erected across the smooth and babbling brook of tender 
love by the little beaver of too much stew. 
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Of course, men have a point in this that information in Hygeia and 
the American Medical Journal as well as in Liberty, Life and the daily 
papers continue to insist on the consumption and assimilation of count- 
less vitamins, and this is only possible through a diet of almost every- 
thing that can be eaten. Men are normally the bread-winners, and there- 
fore must have strong muscles to carry out their assignments in the 
factory and the office. Their very necessities prove the hardships of the 
housekeeper in keeping the meals going. 

She must be a woman of large imagination who never for a moment 
ceases to plan. When she awakes in the morning, her first thought must 
be — what will it be for supper? When she makes an automobile trip 
in the country, she must keep an unblinking eye on roadside stands and 
open-all-night markets in order to secure fresh vegetables and fruit for 
breakfast. Her mind may never rest; her eyes may never take in the 
breathing beauty of mountainside or pasture scene. And that goes on 
for years and years. Is it not surprising that her mind refuses to 
collapse under such pressure, and to be no more? 


ND yet meal-planning is but one obligation of a thousand that 
A every decently kept house demands of her who is its heart. Some 
there are, indeed, who do not worry. Their homes indicate this carefree 
spirit. Cobwebs hang here and there, grime and grease cling to all 
touchable objects, and unwashed children wander throughout the neigh- 
borhood, creatures to be pitied by all who see them. But such women are 
few. Most of the world’s housewives are as busy as bees. They cannot 
even climb the stairs at a late hour in the night to go to bed unless they 
have a piece of cloth in their hands in order to dust off the steps as they 
ascend. It is wonderful! 

The compensations are in one sense few for the worthy housekeeper, 
and in another sense many. She is tied down to the home like the 
chimney on the roof. But she has her continued stories (soap operas, as 
they are called by some) to listen to as they come over the radio, and 
to weep over too as cruel sorrow and love that lost come dripping out 
of the tubes. She has her knitting and crocheting to muse over (espe- 
cially if the articles that she is creating are tiny) as the wool goes 
spinning through her fingers. But above all she has the consolation of 
knowing that she is working for those she loves —the one whom she 
took for herself in a deep and burning love before the altar, and her 
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children. Is it too hard to scrub and clean and dust and plan for these, 
and then to see the smile of appreciation and devotion on their faces 
as her reward? No housekeeper who is a mother will even count the 
sacrifice when such recompense is the result of her labors. 

And so God bless the women of the world, the housekeepers of our 
homes. May they prosper in their noble work. And may those who 
would withdraw thém from their hidden yet mighty tasks, and cast 
them into the maze and tangle of the business or the social world be 
silenced in their heresies. The old proverb has it that “the hand that 
rocks the cradle is the hand that rules the world.” The proverb might 
well be changed to “the hand that cooks the dinner and washes the 
dishes and keeps the house in order is the hand that rules the world.” 





Give the Men a Break: 


Have you ever noticed that in accounts of weddings the 
bride and bridesmaids invariably receive all the attention? 
Minute descriptions are given of the bride’s apparel and what 
kind of flowers she carried, but nothing is ever said about the 
groom. He might as well be dressed in overalls, as far as the 
newspapers care. 

We suggest that this situation be remedied, and offer here 
a sample of what could be done by a conscientious reporter. 

“Last Saturday at St. Juliana’s Church Edmund Blott and 
Clara Ink exchanged their marriage vows in a beautiful cere- 
mony. The groom was strikingly handsome in his formal attire. 
His distinctive cutaway coat revealed just the right amount 
of beautifully starched shirt-front, the whole being surmounted 
A by a neatly turned collar and four-in-hand bow tie. His hair, 
parted on the left side, was fragrant with Pomade. His pants, 
carefully pressed, were just the correct length, setting off to 
advantage his glistening patent leather shoes. In the lapel of 
his coat the groom wore a simple white carnation, which 
matched well with the floral decorations of the altar.” 

That will do for a starter, though we haven’t even touched 
the best man and the ushers. We cheerfully offer the idea to 
any enterprising young reporter who wants to get ahead. 
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Romance of the Commonplace (5) 
DEVELOPING THE PHOTO 


Anybody can “take pictures” today at negligible expense and with 
the simplest of equipment. Few who exercise this commonplace art 
know the romantic story behind its invention. 








S. BurKE 


HOTOGRAPHS of street scenes, landscapes, and flower-gardens 
P... frequently made nowadays with exposures of one twenty-fifth 
of a second. Less common, but not unusual, are pictures taken of a bird 
in flight at one/one hundred and fiftieth of a second. The papers re- 
cently carried an excellent reproduction of a hockey player seemingly 
suspended some two feet off the ice and in the process of making a 
swift turn —a picture that was caught with an exposure of one/two 
hundredth of a second. Yet these are all relatively slow “takes” in com- 
parison with the exposure of one/one thousandth of a second that has 
caught a group of birds taking off from a pond, and the still more 
rapidly winking shutters that have captured a bullet in flight or the 
whirring wings of a humming-bird as if at a standstill. 

These accomplishments sound like miracles of science, but consider 
how long was the process that made them possible. Just about a hundred 
and one years ago a photographer took a picture of his sister. In 
preparation for the picture he had coated her face with white powder. 
He had waited for that part of the day when the sun was at its most 
brilliant. Despite all this, the girl had to stand as perfectly still as pos- 
sible for a ten minute exposure, and the picture that resulted was 
anything but clear and distinct; in fact today it would be called under- 
exposed. Nevertheless that ten minute exposure was called the miracle 
of its day; for not so long previous to it seven to eight hours were 
considered the normal amount of time required to take even a very dim 
and shadowy picture. In other words, photography as we know it today 
had very humble and groping beginnings. 

The earliest beginning of the science and art of photography might 
be called an accident. While the medieval alchemists, those fascinating 
scientists who were everlastingly seeking a method of transforming 
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other metals into gold and discovering an elixir of perpetual youth, 
were puttering about their boiling cauldrons and mysterious-looking 
test-tubes, they frequently chanced upon new chemical compounds that 
had distinctive properties. One such new compound that came into being 
acted very strangely when exposed to light —the light’s rays always 
caused it to darken on whatever substance it happened to lie. Since this 
meant nothing to them, and because they were looking for something 
more spectacular, they simply blessed the new substance with the poetic 
name Luna Cornea and then set it aside. 


R many years Luna Cornea remained on the shelf. One day in 

1777 a Swedish chemist named Scheel decided to experiment with 
the queer compound. By this time it had picked up the new name of Horn 
Silver, and by some was already being called by the name it has retained 
to this day — Silver Nitrate. Scheel observed during the course of his 
experiments that each ray of the spectrum had a different effect upon 
Silver Nitrate, some darkening it deeply, others leaving but a faint im- 
print. Though undreamed of by the chemist, this observation was to 
become the basis for the whole science of photography. 

It was Thomas Wedgewood who, in the year 1802, first applied the 
peculiar properties of silver nitrate to the taking of pictures. Perhaps 
they should not rightly be called pictures, because they were only silhou- 
ettes or shadow pictures, but they were startling in their day. He would 
take an object such as a leaf or an insect and place it on a sheet of paper 
that had been treated with silver nitrate. Then the sheet would be ex- 
posed to the sunlight, and as a result all the silver nitrate except that 
covered by the object would become dark. Of course when the leaf or 
insect was removed, a distinct outline of it would remain on the paper. 
Later he applied this same technique to the making of silhouettes of 
human faces, placing a sheet of his sensitized paper alongside the face 
so that the sun would cast a perfect shadow. The section covered by the 
shadow remained white while the remainder darkened. 

As yet however, the impressions made through this simple process 
were very dim and by no means permanent. It became, therefore, the 
absorbing aim of scientists to find a formula that would bring out the 
image clearly; this they saw to be necessary before attacking the prob- 
lem of making it permanent. Among those who worked on this problem 
was the Frenchman Daguerre, whose ultimate success was rewarded by 
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the coinage of the name “Daguerrotype” given to photographs of years 
ago. At first he made little headway in his quest. Then one day after 
hours of experimenting, he chanced to place the metallic plates on which 
he had taken faint images, after the manner of Wedgewood, in a closet 
where he kept his chemicals. He closed the closet and went about some 
other business. 

The following morning Daguerre opened the closet to take his plates 
and continue his experiments. But he was astounded to find on the top- 
most plate a much stronger and clearer image than had been there the 
night before when he put the plates away. It was just what he was 
looking for, but as yet he had no idea as to what brought about the 
amazing result. Without a doubt, he reasoned, some chemical in the 
closet had produced the change in the intensity of the image. But which 
of the numerous chemicals that were there? He decided to test every 
one of his chemicals in relation to this effect. 

Every evening thereafter, then, Daguerre would place a plate, on 
which he had taken a faint image, in the closet and at the same time 
would remove one of the chemicals that had been there before. Each 
morning when he opened the closet he expected to find the dim image 
unchanged, thus proving that the chemical he had removed was the one 
that had previously sharpened the image. But morning after morning, 
full of hope, he returned to the closet only to find that the faint image 
had become stronger during the night. Finally he was down to the last 
chemical. Surely this was the one. Like a conspirator about to consum- 
mate his final plan, he placed a plate with a dim image on it in the 
closet and withdrew the last chemical. This plate would surely be un- 
changed . . . But again he was wrong. During the night the stronger 
image was brought out again. 

Daguerre was a true scientist, and he realized that an effect must 
have a cause. Therefore he set to work on a thorough examination of 
the whole closet itself. It was then he discovered the secret. A few drops 
of mercury had been spilled, seeping into the very cracks of the floor. 
The vapor arising from the mercury had caused a chemical reaction on 
the exposed plate, thus causing the latent image to develop. He imme- 
diately began to apply his discovery, and the first fairly clear images 
or photographs were given to the world. 

Almost simultaneously with Daguerre’s announcement of his find 
came news that an Englishman named Talbot had produced the same 
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results with the aid of bromide of potassium. Realizing that they were 
both working for the same end, Talbot and Daguerre joined forces. 
Together they made what may be called rapid progress in the new 
science. 


CLEAR, strong image could now be developed, but it could not as 
A yet be retained. It must be remembered that the silver nitrate 
solution on a paper or plate remained sensitive to light rays after a pic- 
ture had been taken. Thus exposure to light would dim any picture. A 
search was therefore begun for a chemical that would prevent light rays 
from having any further effect on the developed image. It was Sir John 
Herschel who in 1840 hit upon a chemical compound that would produce 
this result. It was hypo-sulphite of soda, sometimes called just Hypo. 
Today it is known as the fixer in photography, because it has two 
effects: it fixes the portion of a photograph that has.been effected by 
light so that it can undergo no further change, and it dissolves all the 
silver salts that had not been effected by light so that the rest of the 
picture will not change. Now pictures could be made and preserved. 

From the time when the first silhouette pictures had been taken there 
was a great deal of interest in perfecting an instrument inside of which 
pictures might be taken. The first such instrument was the Camera 
Obscura, invented by Baptista Porta of Padua. This was merely a 
light-proof box with an opening at one end through which light rays 
were permitted to carry an image to the sensitized paper within. The 
first exposures with a camera of this kind lasted from seven to eight 
hours. Animated objects were of course excluded from photography 
under those conditions, unless they could assume a petrified position for 
a third of a day. This exclusion proved incentive enough to bring about 
the discovery that lenses not only sharpened images taken, but also 
shortened the time necessary for exposure. It was not, however, until 
about 1884 that a really practical camera was invented by M. Schmid, 
equipped with both a view-finder and an adjustable shutter-speed. 

In all the early type cameras, sensitized paper was used as the direct 
recipient of the object photographed. A clear, permanent image could 
be obtained directly on this paper. There was no negative and therefore 
no prints could be made. A negative, as we know it today, is an exposed 
plate or sheet that represents black objects as white and white objects as 
black. When a negative is placed on a sheet of sensitized paper and 
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exposed to light, an image showing the shading of the object photo- 
graphed is produced. This latter is called the positive image or what is 
now called the print. The first practical negative was introduced by 
Scott Archer in 1851 in the form of a glass plate coated with a sensi- 
tized solution of silver nitrate. From such a plate he showed how prints 
could be made. 


VEN the negative, however, had to pass through an evolution. 
Archer’s plates were wet plates, i.e., they had to be prepared im- 
mediately before use. This necessitated the carrying of a great deal of 
equipment and going through quite a process before one could do any 
actual picture-taking. Before long a dry plate was invented, one that 
could be prepared long before use, by Henry J. Newton. It took R. L. 
Madox of England to improve the dry plate until it was as efficient as 
the wet by coating it with a solution of isinglass and bromide of silver. 
The glass itself finally gave way to the cut-celluloid film invented by 
John Cabutt of Philadelphia. 

What might be called the final act in the drama of photography took 
place when George Eastman invented the kodak in 1888. Up to that time 
photography could not very well become universally popular. It required 
considerable technical knowledge, equipment and skill. The kodak was 
not only a small camera, but it contained a whole roll of sensitized 
negative paper that eliminated the change of plates after each exposure. 
From that time on, photography became as common as walking. And 
today, when the sight-seer or hitch-hiker, the traveler or the stay-at- 
home, pulls a little flat box out of his pocket and snaps a picture of a 
waterfall or a church, a sweetheart or friend, he is profiting by the 


studies and experiments, the failures and successes, of many hundreds 
of years. 








“High” English 


The tendency of some Anglicans to be “high-church” 
makes them “high” indeed. Maurice Francis Egan relates that 
a certain Catholic lady in New York once invited her maid, 
a high Anglican, to a Catholic wedding. Of course, the vows 

3% were spoken in English. 

After the wedding, the mistress said to her maid: 

“How did you like the beautiful nuptial ceremony, Mary?” 

With a slight touch of patronage, Mary replied: “I might 
have liked it if I could have understood it, but I couldn’t — its 
being in English and I being so used to the Latin.” 
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On Labor Unions 


A labor union may be defined as a voluntary association of wage- 
earners who have combined for the common purpose of maintaining or 
improving their wages, hours and conditions of work by dealing collec- 
tively with their employers. Such unions were opposed in principle by 
the liberalistic leaders of industry right up to recent years, because they 
contended that labor was like a market commodity and that the employer 
must be left free to pay what he wished for it according to the condi- 
tion of the market. 


I. The Right to Organise. Pope Leo XIII, more than 50 years ago, 
laid down the principle that workingmen have a natural right to organize 
in unions, which means that it is a right like those of private property 
and freedom of worship. The right is accompanied by an instinct in all 
men to join with others for mutual interest, and is based on two things: 
1) an individual’s knowledge of his own weakness when standing alone; 
2) the experierice of all ages showing that the weak need means of 
protection against the oppression of the more powerful. The possession 
of this right on the part of workers implies an obligation on the part 
of employers to recognize honest unions and to deal honestly with them. 
This doctrine is now incorporated in the law of the United States, show- 
ing that the work of the Church to improve the lot of the laborer has 
not been in vain. 


II. The necessity and fruits of labor organization. 


1. Without unions, workingmen will be unable to better their lot. 
The lowest wages, even unfair wages, are still paid in non-union in- 
dustries. 

2. Employers are organized 100 per cent to protect their interests. 
An individual laborer has no chance against this efficient organization 
if he stands alone. 

3. The national welfare is served by unions. Low wages mean low 
buying power; low buying power means diminishing markets; diminish- 
ing markets mean depression. High wages mean high buying power, 
expanding markets, prosperity for both employer and employee. 


Catholics have two obligations in this matter: 1) to recognize the 
right of labor organization; 2) in practice to do what they can to pro- 
mote honest unionism, whether as an employer dealing with his men, 
or as an employee joining a union. 
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HOW TO ENJOY THE MOVIES 





Many, no doubt, have already gone through all the stages outlined 
here as necessary for the making of a movie-fan. It is therefore intended 
for the uninitiated. 





L. G. MILLER 


N AMERICA today, as everyone knows, to be unacquainted with 
I the movie world and to be ignorant of the respective merits of the 
movie stars is to be only half educated. A person who does not know 
the identity of Clark Gable is not only without culture of a sort, he is 
considered to be somewhat lower than the level of the barbarian. Not 
to know anything about the background and starring vehicles of Joan 
Crawford is to be in a sad state of backwardness and stagnation. 

Not long ago at a prominent social gathering in New York a young 
couple were present who had just returned to this country after an 
absence of several years. The conversation turned (as it so often does) 
on the movies, and someone happened to mention the name of Judy 
Garland. The young woman looked puzzled and asked politely: 

“And who is Judy Garland?” 

The silence that ensued was an indication of the shock occasioned 
by this breach of good manners. True enough, the young woman had 
been away from the country for some years, but even if she had been 
living in a jungle it was expected that she know something about the 
American movie stars. And even if she was without this necessary 
knowledge, it was considered shameless and inexcusable for her to 
manifest her ignorance in such a polite gathering. She might have 
known Dante and Shakespeare; she might have been thoroughly con- 
versant with the history of the Napoleonic wars; but to admit to a lack 
of knowledge of Judy Garland was enough to bring into question even 
her right to be present in American society. 

On the supposition that there are many who would not like to be 
ostracized from American society like the young woman above, we have 
thought it well to put down a few simple rules by which persons 
desiring to “improve” themselves in this regard may easily do so. No 
doubt many young people coming to our shores from other countries 
(mostly as exiles and stowaways) after learning the rudiments of our 
language and the importance of the movie world, wonder how to set 
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about the task of acquiring a workable knowledge of the latter. Many 
others, born in our glorious America, are just realizing their heritage; 
while still others, older in years, have perhaps let themselves slothfully 
lapse in their knowledge of the movie world, and would like to take 
up the torch of “culture” once more. To all such we address ourselves 
with the following simple rules. 


HE first thing that is to be done, of course, is to familiarize 

oneself with the movie magazines. Unless one keeps in close con- 
tact with these great organs of American thought and history, one can 
have little hope of achieving even a rudimentary knowledge of the 
cinema. To acquire an “education” in this way, beginning with such 
as Photoplay and Silverscreen and eventually graduating to the more 
advanced Screen Romances and Movie Star Confessions, one must 
adhere firmly and unshakably to certain principles while reading and 
studying, among which the following are paramount: 1) Never to 
doubt, as one values one’s “culture,” the truth about anything written 
about any movie star in a movie magazine. Scoffers may prove that the 
stories are written by publicity agents paid ten thousand dollars a year 
to “build up” the movie stars before the public; eye-witnesses and 
eaves-droppers on the movie lots may reveal how “the ingenue of 1941” 
is accustomed to curse like a teamster when the sound-camera is not 
whirring; facts may stubbornly contend with statements in the movie 
magazines, as for example when it is said of a thrice-married starlet 
that “she is just a loriely little home-girl looking for a soul-mate” — yet 
scoffers, eye-witnesses and facts must never prevent the movie-maga- 
zine reader from swallowing whole every item written about the heroes 
and heroines of Hollywood. 

Hand in hand with that first principle must go another: 2) Never 
to permit moral considerations to stand in the way of the advancement 
of one’s knowledge. One cannot, of course, read the movie magazines 
without coming into contact with a great deal of near nudity, an amount 
indeed, only limited by the not too puritanical laws of the land. Daring 
bathing costumes and bathroom scenes will appear with almost pre- 
dictable regularity. Our candidate for movie “culture” must therefore 
not stick at morality; his or her idea of purity must conform to that of 
the movie-stars themselves, which is strictly of the exhibitionistic and 
tarnishable variety. Furthermore, let him fortify himself against the 
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nausea that at first will follow upon the relation of practices of promis- 
cuity and polygamy among the movie-stars. If he keeps at it bravely, 
the day will come when he will no longer know that he ever had a 
conscience himself. 

Proceeding on the above-mentioned two principles, one can lay a 
solid foundation of movie “culture.” But as yet it is only the founda- 
tion. The next step is that of devouring in toto the various columns in 
the newspapers which deal in dainty gossip and intimate confidences 
from the movie world. The names of Jimmy Fidler, Louella Parsons, 
Harrison Carroll and their colleagues have justly become by-words 
among movie fans, for it is their life-work to let no single detail of 
the private lives and public squabbles of the movie-stars to pass without 
mention. Where would a movie fan be without them? Where indeed! 
Like Paul Revere, they ride from city to city and town to town bringing 
news of the latest Hollywood divorce, the newest riff between the 
“ideally” married Hollywood couple, the spats on and off the movie 
lots that set the mode for many a tired husband and abused wife in the 
private homes of the land. Just as you cannot know the players at a 
ball-game without a scorecard, so you cannot know the movie stars 
without a columnist to tell what is really going on in the movie world. 
And for a feeling of absolute intimacy with the stars themselves, it is 
indispensable to listen to the columnists’ radio hours. There the novice 
will learn what his or her favorite wore at a night-club gathering the 
evening before. There he will hear, on special occasions, the dulcet 
voices of certain stars answering questions like the following: “What 
is your chief ambition in life?’ The answers will always be the same. 
If the actor is known as a comedian, the ambition will be to play Hamlet 
or some character equally tragic. If the actor is known as a tragedian, 
it will be to retire into the country and raise flowers. 


O TOP off these preliminary exercises, there is nothing like an 
gi gate visit to Hollywood for those who can manage to save up 
enough money for the fare. This will indeed be a high point in the 
education of a movie fan. Imagine the thrill of seeing your favorite 
star’s double dropping off a cliff in a scene that in a few weeks will 
be thrilling millions! Imagine walking down the street in Hollywood 
with the ever-present possibility of meeting Cary Grant or seeing Sonja 
Henie pass by in her milk white Rolls Royce! Imagine entering a 
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restaurant and sitting down next to Fred MacMurray or Joan Bennett! 
Of course we must sound a warning here. It would be foolish to go to 
Hollywood and then not to hire a guide to take you around. The fact 
is that you would hardly be able to recognize the most brilliant of the 
stars in private life if somebody did not point them out to you. With- 
out a guide you might pass right by the house in which Irene Dunne 
lives and never know that she was concealed within its walls. On the 
other hand, if you have a guide, he might be able to provide you with 
the ultimate thrill of every movie fan’s entire career, that of arranging 
a handshake with one of the stars. To the end of your life you could 
then describe to your grandchildren the tone of voice in which he or she 
said: “Glad ta meetcha.” 

For those to whom, alas, a trip to Hollywood must ever be but a 
wistful dream, there is something of a compensation possible in the 
gathering of fiictures of favorite stars and hanging them in the bedroom. 
Acquiring such pictures is simplicity itself. You merely write what is 
known as a fan-letter to each of the stars who have made the deepest 
impression on you. A fan-letter is one in which you tell the star how 
much you admire his or her personality and acting ability. There are 
no set rules for its composition; simply write according to the dictates 
of your heart. In due time an answer will come in the form of a beauti- 
ful picture, suitable for framing, of the one to whom your fan-letter 
was addressed, inscribed with the words “Sincerely yours” and a 
signature of the actor. The possession of such a treasure should recon- 
cile you to the fact that the actor probably never saw your fan-letter, 


and his signature was written by a secretary who trained for months 
to be able to copy his hand. 


HUS far we have been treating what might be called the back- 
| of the movie-fan’s education, and we have been presuming 
that during all this time the pupil is attending the movies themselves 
with some degree of regularity. Just as it would be impossible to learn 
carpentry or plumbing without some handling of saws and hammers 
or pipes and wrenches, so one cannot expect to acquire a movie education 
without frequent attendance at the movies. Four or five nights a week 
are ordinarily devoted to this during the formative years. Of course 
this part of one’s movie-education thoroughly unfits one for anything 
else in life, sometimes adds a permanent squint to the eyesight, and 
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not infrequently brings on some form of mental and nervous disease. 
But who would count the cost when the object to be attained is so 
noble and worth while? After the harm has been done, or rather, after 
the foundation is laid deep, one can taper off to two or three movies a 
week with an occasional matinee on Saturday afternoon. 

One should not confine oneself to a particular type of movie, even 
though there are certain natural preferences in this regard. In any 
branch of education some courses will be found more interesting than 
others, but just as the prospective physician must at times study Latin 
when he would prefer to be doing laboratory work, so also must the 
movie-goer learn not to discriminate against certain kinds of movies. 

However it would not be right to let the novice go without any 
direction in this matter at all. A simple rule that many find adequate 
is to attend all and only those movies that are advertised as “super- 
colossal” “greatest picture of all time” or “most tender love story 
ever filmed.” Inasmuch as about 75 per cent of all movies made are 
advertised thus, the earnest movie-goer will not miss very many; rather 
he will find himself usually a little behind the current output of the 
studios. 

As for actual attendance at the movie, the best rule to follow is to 
let oneself be inhibited by no rule. Just succumb completely to the 
magic of the silver screen. By all means get yourself a bag of popcorn 
if you feel hungry, but do not let it distract you to the extent of making 
you forget the prime purpose of your coming to the movie. With the 
matured and finished movie-goer, the eating of popcorn or the shelling 
and eating of peanuts become entirely automatic actions. 

If you follow a movie thus, you will scarcely notice the little im- 
probabilities and anachronisms that creep all too often into their make- 
up. It will not occur to you to wonder if Buffalo Bill really was able to 
kill three Indians with a single discharge of his six-shooter. Nor will 
you wonder how the female star happened to change her dress during 
the course of a rowboat-ride up the river. All these petty details will 
pass over your head in the realization that Robert Taylor is certainly a 
wonderful actor. And so handsome too! 

If the beginner follows our advice, then, for approximately one year, 
we feel confident that he will be ready to enter any circle of society 
and to indulge the highest joy of the movie-goer, that of telling his 
friends about the latest movie he has seen. 
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“Did you see ‘Buffalo Bill’?” you will ask your friends. 
“No,” somebody will be sure to say. Then your eyes will light up 
with an unearthly fervor. 

“It’s sure a swell movie,” you will say. “Robert Taylor is Buffalo 
Bill. It starts out with the Indians on the warpath, and Buffalo Bill 
rides to the stockade to warn the settlers. Then this girl —” 

“What girl?” 

“The girl that Buffalo Bill met while he was saving the stagecoach 
from being robbed. You see, the driver of the stagecoach was in cahoots 
with the crooks. So when the Indians set fire to the settlement — ” 

“Wait a minute. I don’t follow you.” 

“Well, I’m trying to tell you. This girl’s brother is a comic, and 
boy, is he funny! (Jack Oakie takes that part.) There’s one scene 
where Buffalo Bill is smoking a peace pipe with Sitting Bull. Jack 
Oakie smokes it too, and it makes him sick. Boy, is he ever a scream!” 

Your friend smiles at you weakly, and in your heart you feel a 
great pity for him. He is no lover of the movies, as are you. He 
probably hasn’t even heard about Judy Garland getting married. The 
poor man! 


Billet Doux 


Everyone finds the following incident of army life amusing 
except the person most directly concerned. It seems that a 
soldier of Company D, 167th Infantry, tossed a note from a 
convoy to which he was attached. The note read as follows: 








“I’m just a soldier, lonesome and blue 
You write to me and I’ll write to you.” 








Unfortunately, the note fell into the wrong hands, and arriving 
at his destination the lonesome soldier boy found the following 
answer awaiting him: 


“I received your note and since you're blue 
Here’s two weeks K.P. cheer for you.” 


The note was signed by Lt. Col. James A. Webb, Commander 
of the 167th Infantry. 
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GIRL WITHOUT GUILE 


Why it is impossible to put down hard and fast rules governing love, 
courtship and marriage is amply demonstrated here. 








E. F. MILLER 


O LOOK at Jennie Fink, typist in the mortgage department of 
La Mutual Trust Company, you would undoubtedly think that 
she was no more than a soft and precious bundle of innocence. The 
other girls in Jennie’s office bore the appearance of efficiency, of career- 
carvers, of wage-earners. There was Miss Home. When she came down 
the aisles between the desks, her heels beat on the floor like the rat-tat- 
tat of a machine gun, and you got out of the way as quickly as you 
could. And then there was Miss Stickley who wore tailored suits and 
shirtwaists. It was clear from the very way Miss Stickley carried her- 
self that she left no i’s undotted or t’s uncrossed. And so on down the 
roster. 

But not so Jennie Fink. She was as fragile as a little flower, as 
starry-eyed as a fish, and as helpless as a child. Even her typewriter 
held problems for her unsolved, and the old keys simply refused to 
put down the letters that she wanted them to put down. And in trying 
to erase her mistakes she would get black spots all over her little 
fingers. This, of course (meaning the mistakes), caused Mr. Simms 
(Jennie’s boss) no end of agony, and when papers would be handed to 
him full of xxx’s and zzz’s he would pound his desk and cry out in a 
loud voice for that girl who evidently had no more for a head than a 
lump of jelly and who belonged in his office about as much as a Mexican 
monkey. However, when Jennie would make her entry, all tear-stained 
and pretty, Mr. Simms would fold up like a camera and dismiss her 
without so much as a word of reproach. 

Jennie had a way with men. The other girls said that it was just an 
act, and froze her out quite nicely in their own purely feminine contacts. 
But girls will talk when a rose suddenly springs up in their midst all 
covered over with thorns and beauty. Maybe they were jealous. Or 
maybe it was because Jennie liked men more than she did women. It 
was clear that she wasn’t intent on having much to do with women, 
even those who worked with her; and that was strange, for most men 
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at any rate find women very interesting. It was also whispered around 
that she could swear with fluency in the presence of women when she 
felt that swearing was necessary to drive home a point. And it was 
further elaborated that when she talked with women she had no stars 
in her eyes, no lilt in her voice and no gentle blushes on her cheeks. 
She seemed quite firm and solid on such occasions too, as though she 
could carry a sizeable load and not break beneath it. But with men she 
was so helpless that they simply had to throw out an arm to hold her 
up and protect her from cold winds, stray burglars and a cruel world. 


HY Jennie was so friendly with Johnnie Cleaver, who was a 
\ \ clerk in the investment department of the same Mutual Trust 
Company, nobody, and least of all the girls (all of whom liked Johnnie) 
could make out. Johnnie was a clean-cut young fellow in his early 
twenties though he gave off the impression that he had not yet passed 
sixteen. He didn’t seem to worry much about anything, and about girls 
not at all. But Jennie saw something in him, perhaps a stepping stone, 
and so she cultivated him. 

Each evening she managed to meet him at the top of the stairs (the 
Mutual Trust Company occupied the second floor of the National Bank 
building) after work was over, and to accompany him to the street 
where his car was parked. She didn’t have much to say as they walked 
side by side, for her grammar wasn’t very good, and she wasn’t very 
fast on the thinking anyway; but she remained close enough to him to 
fill his nostrils with her fragrance (which can be bought in any depart- 
ment or dime store) and to fill his eyes with the vision of her splendor 
—and her loneliness. When he would open the door of his car to 
depart, she would stand on the sidewalk so completely alone (as though 
she were not capable even of locating a street car or a bus) that Johnnie 
would be almost forced to say, “Get in, Jennie. I’m going by your house 
anyway.” The truth of the matter was he wasn’t going anyplace near 
her house. Such is the power of woman. 

Now, do not get the idea that Johnnie found any special delight in 
Jennie Fink’s company. He had no particular regard for her outside 
the demands of universal charity. In view of the fact that he was trying 
to work his way through college, he had no time for wine, women and 
song. That was why his conversation on these trips home from the 
office held no more. than the usual platitudes and inanities that go on 
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between people who do not know each other very well and who do not 
care whether they ever know each other any better. The conversation 
generally dealt with the weather, the terrible driving of fellow travelers, 
and that was all. Jennie just sat in a corner and looked helpless and 
starry-eyed. 

The nice girls in the office said that Johnnie was a sap (their very 
words) and that Jennie was taking him for as pretty a ride as they’d ever 
seen; in fact, that he’d wake up someday and find himself married to an 
empty head, a crop of artificial curls and a sleek dress that cost the 
whole $13 that Jennie made in a week trying to figure out how a type- 
writer worked. But Johnnie didn’t mind. In the first place he didn’t 
know what the other girls were saying about him, and in the second 
place he was too sanguinic to bother even if he did know. Any fellow 
would help a dame in distress, he would tell himself when he’d see 
Jennie looking longingly at his car as he got in and stepped on the 
starter. A fellow couldn’t be a heel all the time. 

However, one evening he was surprised to hear Jennie talk up and 
introduce a subject. She did it shyly and haltingly, and it wasn’t a 
subject that any of the other girls would have brought up for all the 
money in the world. But she sailed right in. 

“Johnnie,” she said, “will you go with me to a show at the Palace 
tonight?” A beautiful blush crimsoned her cheeks. 

“What’s that?” asked Johnnie who had been intent on consigning a 
pedestrian to the sidewalk and other places for daring to walk out in 
the street which had been intended for automobiles. ‘“What’s that, 
Jennie? I didn’t get it.” 

“Oh, shucks. Do I have to say it again? I only asked you to go with 
me to a show at the Palace tonight. Just you and me.” She pouted a 
little bit. “Of course, if you don’t think I’m good enough —” Jennie 
had found out that that was good routine; it seldom missed. 

“A show?” Johnnie thought that that was queer. He hadn’t given 
Jennie a second look in the two years that he knew her. He could hardly 
have told you her last name. And here she was trying to date him. But 
he was a good chump and so he bit. “Sure thing, sister,” he said. “What 
time?” 

“7 :30 will do.” 

“T’ll be at your door at 7:30 sharp.” That was the end of the con- 
versation. 
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T 7:30 on the head Johnnie drew up in front of Jennie’s house. 

He parked the car at the curb and was about to get out and go 
ring the door bell as any young gentleman would do when calling on a 
young lady, when the young lady in question came dashing out of the 
house (not dashing exactly, but hurrying as is becoming a respectable 
young lady), got into the car and slammed the door resoundingly be- 
hind her. It was all very odd, and Johnnie had the feeling of trickery 
somewhere in the immediate vicinity. He took a sidelong glance at 
Jennie, but her face was so devoid of guile that he told himself he must 
have cobwebs in his head for brains, and started the car. She snuggled 
up to within one inch of him, and sighed. She had a touching sigh. 

“Oh, Johnnie,” she said with an eye to the window, “this is grand.” 

“Yah,” he answered. “It’s a swell night.” 

It was just at that point in their conversation that a car came rush- 
ing around the corner behind, and drew up abreast of them. The driver, 
a husky young man, looked at Johnnie as though he were about to eat 
him and with relish too; and then looked at Jennie with a recognition 
that bore no happy promise for the future. With a vicious turn of the 
wheel he almost drove Johnnie into a telephone pole. 

“Heh, you,” shouted Johnnie as he struggled with the steering 
apparatus. “What are you trying to do?” But he could say no more. A 
policeman appeared on the scene looking mean, and harsh language is 
against the law. Muttering to himself, he straightened out, and con- 
tinued to the theatre. In his mirror he could see that the strange 
stranger was following close behind. 

The Palace was reached without further incidents, and Johnnie 
found a parking place not thirty feet from the door. He had drawn up 
to the curb and turned off the ignition when the car gave a lurch, and 
his head came in contact with the dash board. Someone had given him 
a terrific bump from behind. 

“What the Halifax,” he said as he pulled his hair out of the buttons 
and the throttles that bordered the windshield. “What the Halifax is 
wrong with that madman. If he thinks that he can get away with that, 
he’s crazy.” All this while he was untangling himself from the wheel and 
trying to get out of the car. But he wasn’t quick enough. Jennie was 
ahead of him. In fact she was at the side of the strange stranger, and 
she didn’t even look angry. Rather her expression was one of satisfac- 
tion, one that told of a victory accomplished. 
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“Hello, George,” she said with a smile. 

George took her by the arm and helped her into his car. In a second 
he had backed up and driven away. It was then that Johnnie appeared 
on the scene. A hundred and more people gathered around him. 

“T seen him do it,” said one. 

“And he done it on purpose,” said another. 

“Ain’t you going after him?” asked a third. 

A few men got into their cars to give chase, but Johnnie stopped 
them. “Let her go,” he said. “I hardly know who she is anyway.” He 
looked at his bumper ruefully. It had at least a $5 dent in it. Also the 
trunk. “Yes, let her go. What’s the difference.” He forgot about the 
show and went home. 


OHNNIE told me this story himself; so there’s no hokum in it. 
J “The funny part of it all is,” he said, “she came to work the next 
day and acted as though nothing had happened.” 

“Did you say anything to her?” I asked. 

“No. What for? She was waiting for me after work to take her 
home like I usually do.” 

“Did you do it?” 

“Sure. Why not? She was just trying to make that other guy jealous. 
I kind of like her now. She’s not a bad kid. I learned her last name 
too. It’s Fink.” 

“You’re crazy, Johnnie. She was just playing you for a sap.” 

“Don’t be silly. Don’t be like the other girls down at the office. They 
heard about the thing at the theatre. You should have heard them. 
Jennie took a beating from them like nobody’s business. I don’t see why. 
She’s an innocent little thing.” 

I looked at Johnnie and saw it would be no use to say any more. 
But I did say this. “It’s a woman’s world, Johnnie. Men haven’t much 
of a chance.” ... 

I wouldn’t be surprised if I were to hear that by this time Johnnie 
and Jennie are married. 








“From now on he will have no more colds,” Bertha 
ordained, like a priest. 

From a story in Redbook by Bertha Frank. 

Ordained, like a priest? What priest? 
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THOUGHT FOR ..THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. HyLanp 


GUEST OF HONOR 


The reception of Holy Communion should be one of the 
“events” in the life of a shut-in. Even when the great Sacra- 
ment can be frequently received, each occasion should be one 
of great comfort and joy. For if there is anything that brings 
us up sharply before the truth that to be shut in like a prisoner 
in illness is no unmitigated evil, it is the example of Christ in 
the Sacrament of love, where He has voluntarily shut Himself 
up more completely than is possible for any other human being. 


The only escape Christ seeks from the prison of the taber- 
nacle is into the prison of a human heart that needs Him. 
Beyond that the world means nothing to Him. He has flung 
aside its grandeur and pomp, its pleasures and pastimes, its 
vain dreams and ambitions. He is constantly reproving, even 
by His silent presence, the over-ambitious, over-active, over- 
worldly persons who are trying to make a lasting city out of 
the temporary dwelling-place that is this world. “Seek not the 
bread that perisheth!” Seek not the paradise on earth! Seek 
not the life that decays! “I am the Bread of Life, for I give 
you my flesh to eat and my blood to drink and he that eateth 
me shall live by me forever!” Who could ask for more than 
to live by Christ forever, even though it mean loneliness and 
pain, helplessness and illness for a little while? 


At Holy Communion, then, the shut-in of the sick room 
can speak to the shut-in of the tabernacle. “Let me learn the 
lesson, Lord, that Thou hast been teaching these nineteen 
hundred years. Let me be as free from rebellion and resent- 
ment over my lot as Thou art in the narrow prison of the 
altar and the still narrower prison of men’s hearts. Let me 
live by Thee by eating Thee, while so many thousands who 
are well and strong are dying because they live apart from 
Thee. Lend me Thy patience, Thy love, Thy wisdom, Thy com- 
panionship, and help me to teach the world that its only hope, 
sick or well, is in Thee.” 
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EXAMEN FOR LAYMEN (XI) . 





The defect of meekness makes for many of the sorrows in this world, 
and may cause the eternal loss of the soul. Next month, the last in this 
series of examens, will be a summarizing questionnaire on humility. 





F. A. Ryan 


EEKNESS is the virtue that enables one to overcome the tenden- 
M cies of anger, revenge, hatred and enmity. Many of its mani- 
festations have already been listed under the heading of charity, because 
the principle incentives to anger come from the words or actions of a 
fellow human being. Thus meekness presupposes the virtue of charity 
or love of neighbor, which provides the motives and the means of over- 
looking insult, injustice and injury, real or imaginary, from others. 

The vice of anger, to which meekness is opposed, is responsible 
for very much of the misery in the world. It is a vice in which an 
animal passion in man is permitted to dominate his words and actions 
as if he possessed neither reason nor free will. In the brute animals 
anger is directed by instinct to the purposes of self-defense and self- 
preservation, as exemplified when a brute fights for food, or against 
an enemy, or in defense of its young. In man anger is also designed 
by nature to be a means of self-defense and self-preservation, but, 
like all the passions, in him it is meant to be under the complete control 
of reason and free will. This means that even in a man who possesses 
merely natural virtue, all motivations to anger must be trained to sub- 
mit to the judgment of reason, and that the will be permitted to act, 
not on the suggestions of anger but on the judgment of reason. A man 
who possesses supernatural virtue has all the teachings of faith to assist 
his judgment in deciding against the impulses of anger. 

Anger, therefore, as a vice, is the habit of acting as the passion 
dictates without subjecting it to reason or faith. One who habitually 
acts thus, indulging in intemperate words and vicious actions, places 
himself below the level of the brutes. Brutes are guided at least by 
instinct. Reason is to take the place of that instinct in man, and when 
it is abandoned, there is nothing left but blind and selfish force. 


1. MORTAL SINS 
1. Have I deliberately permitted myself to become so violently angry 
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that it destroyed my reason for a time, and-made me incapable of acting 
like a human being? 

2. Have I hurt others seriously in anger? 

3. Have I knowingly and deliberately made others angry to a point 
where they were bereft of reason? 

4. Have I planned revenge against others, looking for an opportunity 
to do serious harm to them? 

5. Have I actually taken revenge by doing serious harm, eg., by 
ruining a person’s business, by destroying his reputation, by stealing? 

6. Have I permitted anger against others to become hatred, so that _ 
I wished them serious misfortune and refused to speak to them for a 
considerable length of time? 

7. Have I refused to forgive others who had wronged me and who 
asked for forgiveness in a direct or indirect way? 

8. When I had made another show signs of hatred for me, have I 
refused to show by any sign that I wanted to be forgiven? 

9. Have I induced others to hate their neighbors by working on 
their anger and providing motives for continued hatred? 

10. Have I, through jealousy of another, deliberately tried to 
destroy a good work that they were doing or to hamper it seriously? 


2. VENIAL SINS 


1. Have I taken part in petty quarrels and bitter arguments? 
2. Have I given in to sudden spurts of anger by harsh words, by 
calling names, by abusive language? 
_ 3. Have I shown dislike and antipathy for others by snubbing them, 
by being sarcastic with them, by any unkindness? 
4. Have I given in to moods of sullenness and moroseness towards 
others ? 


5. Have I shown sensitiveness and hurt feelings over trifling 
matters? 

6. Have I carried and shown a grudge against others for some time? 

7. Have I talked back peevishly to superiors when I was corrected? 

8. Have I, as a superior, corrected others in the heat of anger? 

9. Have I shown envy of others by picking at their characters, by 
lessening their esteem in the eyes of others? 

10. Have I teased others until I made them angry? 

11. Have I approved and promoted the angry feelings of others? 
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3. HELPS AND COUNSELS 


1. Have I analyzed the nature of anger as a passion and recognized 
how it should be subjected to reason? 

2. Have I realized that giving in to anger signifies the presence 
of great pride, because one who does not try to control his anger 
thinks so highly of himself that he believes no one should cross him in 
any way? 

3. Have I ever meditated on the example of Christ, especially how 
he practiced silence when His enemies hired criminal witnesses to 
testify against Him? 

4. Have I reminded myself often of the words of Christ: “If any 
man be angry with his brother he shall be in danger of the judgment”? 

5. Do I know that not anger but meekness is the greatest sign of 
- strength of character a person can give? 

6. Am I aware that an ungovernable temper is the surest sign that 
a person is incapable of leading or ruling others in any way? 





The $teady $ubscriber 


From Father John S. Brockmeier’s Column in The Western 
Catholic come the following very meaningful verses: 





How dear to our heart$ i$ the $teady Sub$criber, 

Who pay$ in advance at the fir$t of each year; 

‘ Who $end$ in hi$ money, and doe$ it quite gladly, * 
And ca$t$ ’round the office a halo of cheer. 

He never $ay$ “$top it, I cannot afford it,” 

Nor “I’m getting more paper$ now than I read. 

In fact we all find it the thing that we need.” 

How welcome hi$ letter whene’er it come$ to u$, 

How it make$ our heart$ throb, how it make$ our eye$ dance. 

We outwardly thank him, we inwardly ble$$ him; 

The $teady $ub$scriber who pay$ in advance. 











Proffessional Test 


“Does your doctor know anything—I don’t mean about 
medicine, but about things in general? Is he a man of informa- 
tion and good sense?” once asked an old practitioner. “If he 
does not know anything but medicine, the chance is he does 
not know that.” — Mark Twain. 
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MOMENTS AT MASS 


F. A. BRUNNER 
The Canon — Supra Quae 


Originally forming one long prayer with what precedes and 
follows, the Supra quae renews and reenforces the offering of 
Christ already made to God the Father, begging for it the same 
consideration that was granted the oblations of the Old Testa- 
ment saints, they but prefigurements of our Lord. 


“Upon these gifts vouchsafe to look with a favorable and 
peaceful countenance, and to accept them as thou wert 
pleased to accept the gifts of thy righteous servant Abel, 
and the sacrifice of our patriarch Abraham, and that which 
thy high priest Melchisedech offered to thee, a holy sacrifice, 
a spotless victim.” 


Historical Considerations: 


The prayer is found, even in identical .wording, in all the 
ancient liturgies. A Latin version is quoted by St. Ambrose, a 
fourth century bishop of Milan. 


The expression, “thy high priest Melchisedech” is rather 
unusual, for nowhere in the Bible is the king of Salem styled 
a high priest. Scholars are of the opinion that the phrase is a 
faulty rendering of the Greek which preceded the Latin usage, 
“the offering of Melchisedech, priest of the most High.” 

The words, “a holy sacrifice, a spotless victim,” are said by 
the Book Pontifical to have been added by St. Leo the Great 
(440-461) as a protest against the Manichean heresy that 
— sacrifices were an abomination to the Lord, impure, 
defiled. 


Dogmatic Considerations: 


The prayer mentions three types of sacrifice— just Abel’s 
lambs, patriarch Abraham’s obedient son, and King Melchise- 
dech’s bread and wine —each in turn bearing a strong likeness 
to the victim of our altar. 


It is not surprising that such prefigurements of Calvary’s 
sacrifice should be recalled in our Mass. The spirit of our 
offering dare not differ much from theirs ; it must be genuinely 
Catholic. We beseech the divine majesty that our sacrifice may 
be equally acceptable, seeing that the holy Eucharist is the 
joint offering of Christ and ourselves. Christ’s virtue cannot 
be denied, but if the efficacy of a sacrifice is conditioned on the 
good will of all the offerers, then we too must become living 
imitations of Abel’s justice, Abraham’s docility, Melchisedech’s 
royal submission. 
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CHRIST IN SOLDIER FIELD 


For the millions of Christians who could not be there, here is a 
chance to thrill to the sight of the 200,000 people who gathered in 
Chicago to acclaim Christ their King. 








R. B. Stump 


F THERE are five hundred buses in Chicago and its vicinity open 
for charter, all of them were chartered and parked outside Soldier 
Field on the night of September 14th. They conveyed thousands of the 
200,000 worshipers who packed the stadium or stood outside to witness 
the Holy Hour arranged by the Archdiocesan Union of Holy Name 
Societies for the “early coming of a just peace among men.” It was 
the largest gathering in Soldier Field since the Eucharistic Congress 
in 1926. There is something significant in this. At both times Christ the 
King it was who drew the crowds. Athletic attractions of all kinds 
can be held in Soldier Field, but none can draw a crowd like the 
Immortal King of the Universe when His followers stand behind Him 
as did the energetic members of the Chicago Holy Name Societies. 

It was a spectacular affair from start to finish; never was there a 
lull. In the opening ceremony colorful school bands marched onto the 
field vying to outdo each other in dash and spirit but at the same time 
maintaining the unity that made the parade a captivating performance. 
Servers in scarlet, gold, white, and black marched in to the number of 
five thousand, to positions marked out for the formation of a living 
cross previous to the Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. Fol- 
lowing the servers were three units of the United States Armed Forces, 
100 men in the smart new khaki outfits of the U. S. Army and bearing 
rifles, 120 United States Navy Men in the conventional white and dark 
blue uniforms, and 150 men of the militia in catchy light blue uniforms. 
After the units of soldiers came Alexian Brothers, Redemptorists, 
Franciscans, Servites, Benedictines, Augustinians, and secular priests 
to the number of 1000. A score of monsignori and seven members of 
the hierarchy immediately preceded the escort of the amiable Arch- 
bishop of Chicago. In the field the military units divided and stood at 
attention as the clergy, the hierarchy and the Archbishop with his 
escort of naval and military officers and Knights of St. Gregory passed 
between and on up to the altar at the far northern end of the field. The 
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procession moved on to the tune of Pomp and Circumstance played by 
the Cathedral Symphony Orchestra. 


HE altar was situated high in the stands, and presented a spark- 

ling picture of white between the drapes of crimson, green, gold, 
and blue on either side. A large silvery cross placed against a sky-blue 
background towered above the altar. Stadium spotlights played upon 
the altar during the entire ceremony. Little wonder that the splendid 
scene struck that resounding note which makes human hearts beat as 
one, which made that multitude of 200,000 souls alive as one human 
body, fired with fervor and the love of God. Any person skeptical about 
the blending of patriotism and religion must have his doubts cleared 
away by a demonstration of this kind. The strains of the Star Spangled 
Banner rolled heavenwards from the throats of the worshipers with 
as much thunder and devotion as the beautiful melodies of the O Sal- 
utaris and other Catholic hymns. Little wonder that Monsignor Daniel 
Byrnes, in the speech in which he presented to the Most Reverend 
Archbishop 100,000 new members of the Holy Name Societies, drew 
attention from this impressive scene to that momentous day when all 
the people of all ages will be collected together in the Valley of Josaphat 
for the great judgment. 

“Contestants gather here,” said Monsignor Byrnes, “to display their 
athletic prowess. The Eucharistic King has come here to receive a 
symphony of praise from His loyal subjects.”” A symphony of praise 
it was. Heaven must be like this, a vast multitude living together as 
one heart, one soul, one thought, in the glorification and adoration of 
the great God of Peoples. Powerful indeed for his welfare, spiritual 
and temporal, must be the Spiritual Bouquet collected for the Sovereign 
Pontiff, consisting of more than 1,000,000 prayers and acts of devotion 
and 800,000 Masses heard. 


HE public Holy Hour in Soldier Field and the astounding success 

of it must have two effects. It must leave a deep impression upon 
the enemies of the Catholic Church —if not a profound uneasiness. 
The popular cry that religion is outmoded, that God has been taken 
out of the skies, undoubtedly was given a severe check by this public 
demonstration of faith. God, they say, will really exist only when all 
men enjoy and can revel in perfect material comforts. Sin is only an 
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illusion obstructing the achievement of this end; it is only a self- 
consciousness remaining from the preaching of past ages. “Right” is 
that which helps you to material prosperity, “wrong” is that which 
obstructs your endeavors. 

How the proponents of such views must squirm as war proceeds to 
engulf almost all the nations of the world! Every bomb that falls in 
the European war, every scream of pain, every gasp of a dying soldier 
must register in the inmost fiber of their beings, for they have 
brought this on the world. As the walls of private homes and the 
masonry of office buildings crumble to earth by the impact of exploding 
shells and bombs, the world they have created comes tumbling about 
their heads. — Above it all, in Soldier Field the “medievalism” against 
which they have striven manifests itself in a great public demonstration. 
There they gather, more than 200,000 strong, to profess — publicly ! — 
the ancient belief in a personal God, and to do him homage. These 
medievalites put credence in such a thing as sin; they profess to think 
that a just God is angry with the world and is allowing a gruesome war 
to flood Europe — perhaps the rest of the world — in blood, because of 
unrepented sins. They ask God in His mercy to pardon the sins of 
mankind and allow a just peace to descend upon the world as quickly 
as possible. 

Perhaps they are right after all! 


HE second effect of the Holy Hour must be a powerful influence 

with God. “Ask and it shall be given,” said the Master; “seek and 
you shall find; knock and it shall be opened to you. For everyone who 
asks, receives; and he who seeks, finds; and to him who knocks, it shall 
be opened. . . . For where two or three are gathered together for 
my sake, there am I in the midst of them.” How much more if 
two hundred thousand are gathered together for His sake! His 
Excellency, Archbishop Stritch gave four meditations on peace and 
concluded the last meditation with a fervent appeal to the Eucharistic 
King for peace in the world; the assembled worshipers recited together 
prayers for the civil authorities, prayers for peace, and a prayer 
for the Holy Father. These prayers must undoubtedly influence the 
peace treaty when it is made, —if the hearts of men are disposed to 
admit Christ into the deliberations for peace terms. The demonstration 
in Soldier Field placed Christ before the world as the Prince of Peace, 
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but our activity must not rest here. We must keep Christ before the 
world as the Prince of Peace by prayer and by public acclamation, 
and only in that manner will men be disposed to admit Christ into the 
Councils for peace. 








Station XYZ, 








Professor: 

I have before me four statements sent in by Mrs. O. U. 
Hodges of 6719 Broadway Blvd., Arrow Head, New Mexico. 
The statements are merely the expression of a fact. All that 
Mrs. Hodges asks is that you answer the question that she has 
appended to her paper. Ready? These are the statements: 

1. The comedian works to get laughs. 

2. The business man works to make money. 

3. The football player and the politician work to acquire 

fame. 

4. The priest works to save souls. 

And now for the question. Which position of the four 
enumerated do you think the most important? 

Mr. Simms: (authority on music) Why, the position of 
comedian of course. What can be more important than to make 
people laugh? 

Professor: Well, now —I don’t know. What do you think, 
Dr. Joos? 

Dr. Joos: (professor of philosophy) It seems to me that 
the most important position would be that of business man. 
Making money is pretty important. 

Michael Murphy: (prize fighter — Catholic) You're crazy 
—all of you. It’s the priest. 

Professor: (with a laugh) I’m sorry, Mr. Murphy (a lilt 
comes into voice). But a stick of Sticky chewing gum for you. 
And as for you, Dr. Joos—a case of Sticky chewing gum for 
your correct answer. The business man it is. More power to 
you; and when better chewing gum is made, Sticky will make 
it. (Applause from the audience.) 











The Honorary Catholic— 


Canon Jackman gives a good definition of what he calls an 
“honorary Catholic.” The ten commandments are written on 
his face, not on his heart. He sings hymns at Church, and 
swears at home. He subscribes to charities, and underpays his 
workmen. He is polite to strangers, but not to his wife. He 
talks as if he could run the country or the world—and he 
can’t run his own home. 
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COLOR IN THE CLASSROOM 





First impressions of one privileged to enter the vastly neglected field 
of missionary work for the Negroes. It will help to convert you to the 
cause. 





F. L. Vickstrom 


OR fifteen minutes I had been lecturing, talking at the top of my 

voice, striding back and forth in front of the classroom and even 
up and down the aisles, emphasizing, gesticulating, pointing, and direct- 
ing oratorical questions to the right and to the left. This was my first 
class, my first day as a teacher, and I was going to show them! Twelve 
dusky faces, twelve pairs of wide brown eyes followed my every move 
as I impressed them with the dynamic importance of what I had to say. 
My initial nervousness and trepidation were melting away under the 
warming influence of an appreciative audience. I had them! 

But did I hear a whisper? Did someone dare to violate this sacred 
moment? I turned quickly. I caught them with their heads together. 
“Elizabeth,” I barked in my best oratorical manner, “what were you 
whispering to Virginia?” 

Silence, absolute and perfect silence. The very walls awaited this 
answer. Elizabeth rolled her startled eyes, bent her naughty head. It 
was Virginia who gave me the answer and the knife. “Fathah, ’Lizabeth 
says you got the jittahs!” 

The room did a couple of quick flips. I clutched at a desk. I was 
mortally hit. “What makes you think I have the jitters?” I gasped. 

“Oh, ’cuz you is walkin’ all around jes’ like a person with the jitters. 
Have you really got the jittahs, Fathah?” 


HAT was how I came down to earth, got my feet anchored under 

a desk, and began to do a little progressive teaching to the fifth 
grade section of St. Clement’s religious vacation school for the colored. 
It is an awesome responsibility to be a teacher of children. It is a fear- 
some experience to walk into a classroom for the first time and find 
yourself the center of all attention and activity. You feel you’re going 
to make a fool of yourself. You’re right. Go ahead and make your mis- 
take. If you are lucky, somebody will burst your bubble, and you will 
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settle down to becoming almost as good as the ordinary teacher. 

St. Clement’s is the newest chapel and school for the colored in the 
large and ever increasing Negro section of St. Louis. There are other 
parishes and schools for the colored. And there will be more in order 
to take care of the thousands who ought to be or who want to be 
Catholics. The religious instinct in the colored is strong. Few Negro 
people would think of omitting to worship at some church in some sect 
or other on each and every Sunday of the year. They believe that 
failure to worship God will bring bad luck. But most of all they like 
to get together just like a big family and do a lot of praying and singing 
to their heavenly Father. 

Colored people love the simple things in life. They appreciate the 
beauty of imagery, the harmony of music and song, the happiness found 
in kindness and friendship. For these reasons the Catholic Church has a 
tremendous attraction for them. The Catholic Church is simple. It is 
one and undivided and deals directly with God. The Catholic Church 
is rich in imagery. Its temples of worship are not bare and meaningless. 
Catholic churches are beautiful — ‘statues and images of the saints, sta- 
tions of Christ’s Way of the Cross, altars that are emblems of Divinity 
and mystery, and in the center of it all the golden tabernacle of the 
Real Presence of God-with-us, before which constantly burns like a 
glowing ruby jewel the ever watching lamp of the sanctuary. The liturgy 
of the Church with its vestments and ceremonies, its processions and 
devotions, its seasonal variations and celebrations, its never changing, 
ever beautiful Sacrifice of the Mass — all these captivate the eyes and 
hearts of the colored as they do the eyes and hearts of all souls who are 
close to nature and close to God. 


ES, the colored are full of admiration for the Catholic Church, 
Dest so many sincerely desire to become Catholics. Does the Catholic 
Church want them? That is the question they have honestly asked them- 
selves for many years as the Catholic Church seemingly passed them by. 
I say seemingly, because from the very beginning Catholic individuals 
and Catholic groups have zealously spent themselves in the cause of the 
colored. But as a race the twelve million American Negroes were sadly 
neglected, — in truth the most abandoned souls of our land. All that is 
being remedied now with the steady growth of Catholic Action for the 
colored and the multiplication of Negro priests and Sisters. And it is 
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high time for action. The colored are God’s children even as we who 
are white. And they are the most loveable people on earth. 

The natural gayety and good humor of the colored is infectious. 
Traditionally the colored in Father Lord’s annual big St. Louis enter- 
tainment steal the show away from the white cast. The colored ice-man 
sings as he guides his wagon over miles of scorching pavements; the 
fruit-man croons as he exhibits rosy peaches and ripe watermelons to 
dusky housewives. Newsboys shuffle and stomp around their paper 
corners; little brown-legged girls jig on the porches and tap dance on 
the stairs. In the school yard between classes the children are wild to 
play games. But let somebody sing a Negro spiritual or begin a bit of 
“jitter-bugging,” how they gather around! They love music and song. 
And in spite of their tragic history and religious neglect the colored 
are the most naturally happy people on earth. 

To raise up a strong Catholic life among the Negroes we have to 
begin with the young. They, even as you and I, need to be trained right 
from the dawn of reason to know, love, and serve God. That is why 
schools for the colored are rising up in cities like St. Louis. That is why 
I found myself teaching religion this past summer to a dozen dusky 
fifth-graders. Half of that dozen were little pagans — unbaptized, un- 
instructed, and full of mischief. As the days wore on they didn’t lose 
any of their mischief, but they showed a remarkable interest in the 
stories of how God created the world and man, how Adam and Eve 
spoiled the original plan, and how Jesus Christ became Man and then 
died on a Cross to buy back mankind’s right to inherit heaven. 


NE of the first days of class I asked the question: “Why did God 
make man?” None of the Catholic children could think of the 
answer. I was surprised to see one of my little pagans raise his hand. 
“John, can you tell us why God made man?” John rose slowly from his 
seat. His forehead was wrinkled with thought, and he was dead serious. 
“Fathah, I think God made man because He was so lonesome!” The 
Catechism doesn’t say it just that way. But John said something that 
defied Catechisms. The rest of the class liked that answer, too. For the 
rest of the summer when I repeated: “Why did God make man?” they 
always began: “Because He was so lonesome.” 
On another day John had some differences with David. To curb 
his tendency to “slug” it out, I sat him beside me up in front of the 
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room. The lesson went marvelously that day. We considered the mystery 
of One God in Three Divine Persons. We established that God 
is everywhere — in the air, in the room, in the desks, in all the parts 
of our bodies, in our souls. When I asked individually if the Father 
lived within us, the Son? the Holy Spirit? all enthusiastically responded 
with a big “yes”. We even got down to a pretty fair agreement that 
grace in the soul was just as necessary as blood in the body. Both 
supplied life; the lack of either meant death; both blood for the body 
and grace for the soul could be increased and enriched or weakened and 
lost. The soul was a mighty precious possession. I was greatly encour- 
aged at the way the class seemed to be grasping these important truths. 
I turned to John at my side. “John, do you believe everything that I 
said this morning?” “Yes, Fathah.” “You really believe God is every- 
where?” “Um mmm.” “Is He in your heart?” “Yes, Fathah.” “Is He 
in David’s heart, too?” “Yes, Fathah?” “Don’t you think you should 
love God in David’s heart and be good to David?” “Yes, Fathah.” 
“Then are you going to fight with David after school?” “Yes, Fathah — 
if ah can catch him!” 

Virginia was my prize pupil. She had the advantage of a fine Cath- 
olic home and Catholic training in school. When the rest of the class 
floundered, an appeal to her always brought the consolation of a right 
answer. This time I was telling a story, a particularly good story it 
seemed to me, and the entire class was paying attention to it. I paused 
dramatically before plunging into the conclusion. “Fathah! Fathah, (it 
was Virginia who spoke) what is the first stage of insanity?” Away, 
far away went my story. “Now Virginia, what makes you ask a question 
like that?” “Ah want to know on account of mah sistah. She calls me 
the first stage of insanity!” 


EACHING colored boys and girls is not exactly an uneventful 
, aon Day after day the classroom sparkles with material that on 
further consideration is rich in intérest and humor. Colored children are 
every bit as bright and clever as white school children. Certainly they 
show as great an interest in religion. Sure, they are given a good deal 
to day-dreaming and fun-making. And when they grow up they won’t 
worry overly much about becortiing rich or lose any sleep over worldly 
interests in general. They’ won’t be victims of breakdowns, either, or 
bothered by neuroses. They will raise a half dozen little darkies, sing 
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a lot, pray a lot, and be a whole lot happier than most of us. 

Negroes constitute ten per cent of this country’s population. They 
constitute a much smaller percentage of this country’s Catholics. There 
has been a great deal of talk about doing something for them. Now is 
the time for action. Among Religious Orders, the Jesuits, Josephites, 
Redemptorists, Divine Word Fathers and various priests and Sisters are 
actually at work among the colored. Truly the fields are “black” for 
the harvest. How many will be the American laborers?” 








FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILier 


Complaint: Is there anything a man can do to hold his wife 
when she seems to have all but thrown him over in favor of 
her relatives? My wife spends more time at her mother’s 
house than she spends with me. Sometimes I come home in the 
evening and find no food prepared and nobody home because 
she is staying with her relatives for a meal. And the first thing- 
she says when displeased with me is that she will go back home 
and leave me for good. Where do my rights come in? 

Solution: It is evident that your wife was spoiled and 
pampered by her family, and like all spoiled children, seeks 
an escape from new responsibility by running to those who will 
continue to baby her. 

This, however, does not relieve you of responsibility. You 
married her, having had ample opportunity to see what you 
would run into. Not by any violent asserting of your rights, 
nor by bitter, condemnatory words, will you awaken her to a 
sense of duty to you. In courtship a man wins a girl from 
possible and sometimes imaginary rivals by making himself 
appear so kind and thoughtful and noble that she cannot resist 
his appeal. After marriage, if rivals such as relatives loom up, 
a man has to prove himself their superior in devotion to his 
wife. His “rights” will win no favor if they are not backed 
up by continuous human expressions of love and interest. 

It is not only a command that a wife leave mother and 
father and cling to her husband, but it is also an instinct im- 
planted by the Creator. In some instances the instinct may be 
retarded and slow to operate, but in the long run it will be 
the husband’s fault if it cannot be prodded into activity. Start 
the process of courtship all over again; determine to win her 
to yourself by the force of your affectionate consideration 


alone, and the competition between you and her relatives will 
soon end. 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








Everybody is a bystander, at one time or another, with opportunities 
for sideglances at others in the presence of death. You do not really 
know a man until you see him looking upon death, particularly the death 
of one who was near and supposedly dear to him. Reactions to this situa- 
tion run all the way from cool and callous indifference to bitter and 
rebellious despair, and each one reveals something in the person involved 
that you did not know before. Of the rebels and the despairing you learn 
that whatever faith seemed to be theirs before was only an appearance, 
a garment that they wore, a submission to God that was conditioned by 
their own terms. Of the callous and indifferent you learn that they are 
lacking in heart, and you begin to fear them if you never feared them 
before. But real faith and nobility will show themselves every time. 
We tendered condolence once to a father whose twenty-odd year old 
son was killed by a thug in a hold-up. He said simply and sincerely: 
“God gave him to me; I gave him back to God unspoiled.” You knew 
you could trust such a man with your life. A widowed mother who was 
told that her only daughter (in her late teens) was going to die, answered 
in the same strong faith even while the tears streamed from her eyes: 
“Tt will be hard, but this will always be my-comfort: I know that she 
has never committed a mortal sin.” Faith that can see across the dark 
border in times of such acute anguish is the kind of faith that upholds 
the world. 

© 

You get to know people too when watching them at wakes and 
funerals. We have known men who could not bring themselves to gaze 
into a coffin, even to look for a last time at the features of a close rela- 
tive or friend. A great weakness there, either born of unreadiness for 
their own death or of nameless and superstitious fear. It always brings a 
heartache to go to the wake of a non-Catholic, no matter what particular 
brand of religion the dead person professed. Our whole nature cries out 
against the false principle that was born with Protestantism — that it is 
wrong to pray for the dead. Around the coffin people sit or stand, repeat- 
ing miserable little platitudes to one another, uncomfortable, restless, 
ill-at-ease. Sometimes we think their own nature cries out against their 
false principle too, for it seems that their eyes light up when a Catholic 
intrudes and kneels down beside the body and says a prayer. We shall 
never forget how one non-Catholic minister was impressed. The chief 
of police in a certain small town had died, and while he was waking, 
the Catholic school children, who knew him and loved him for his kind- 
ness in watching traffic as they crossed the streets after school, came to 
pay their respects. Little tots of the first and second grades, the bigger 
children in quiet, sober groups — all came in and knelt down around the 
coffin and prayed for their friend. In his sermon on the day of the funeral, 
the minister described it as the most touching and memorable thing he 


had ever seen. How often he would see it if only he had the fullness of 
faith! 
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You know people too by their memories of the dead! Seeing many 
funerals, one comes to mistrust some of the wild performances of 
hysterical grief to which some give themselves. In many instances those 
guilty of such displays are the quickest to forget their dead. Real grief 
is no sign of weakness; rather it is a sign of strength and love and 
tenderness and all that makes human beings beloved by others. But real 
grief always shows an effort at restraint; it knows that time can prove 
its sincerity, just as time will prove the hypocrisy of those who have 
not been sincere. The memory of the dead shows itself in two ways in 
the strong of character and the tender of heart. It shows itself in the 
multiplied prayers and Masses for the one bereaved, which spring from 
the knowledge that these things really help and rejoice the one who 
has departed. Is there anything more beautiful than the practice of many 
(are they many?) Catholic families, of commemorating every anniver- 
sary of one who has been taken from their midst? Always on that day 
they have an anniversary Requiem Mass sung, and every member of the 
family, sometimes including other near relatives, is present in the front 
pew of the church offering the Body and Blood of Christ together for 
the absent one. It almost seems like a reunion between the living and 
the dead — surely it is a foreshadowing of a reunion in which there will 
be no parting any more. 

© 

Memory is shown too by subtle changes in the manner of one’s living 
after God has called a friend or near relative in death. Death is not only 
a thief, he is also a preceptor. He draws our thoughts inevitably out of 
this world and into the next. He inspires us to plan for his coming to 
us, that we may meet all whom we have loved and lost for a little while. 
Intelligent men and women learn lessons from their grief. They become 
a little more serious, a little more anxious to please God, a little more 
ready to help others along life’s way. They find that they can pray more 
frequently, can sacrifice more readily, can live more holily now that 
they think so often of someone who has gone before them to God. 

© 

Cemeteries too tell stories of the living even as they give the name 
and life-span of the dead. Witness the story in this issue of THE 
LicuortAn of the old cemetery at Dellona, Wisconsin. But whence comes 
that modern passion for cremation and oblivion, and for unmarked bury- 
ing places, except from a belief that man is only an animal, that death 
is a termination of all that was a human being, that it is best to forget 
and be unreminded of the dead? It can never be so with Catholics. But the 
pagans among so-called Catholics reveal themselves in their cemeteries. 
The grave unvisited and untended, with a sunken marker and a tangle 
of weeds, often speaks volumes of those who live as if they had no stake 
and no interest in the other world. Yes, you know people well only when 
you have seen them in the presence and memory of their own dead. 
Then you know what kind of heart is theirs, what kind of faith, what 
kind of strength for the tasks of life that make death easy. Then you 
know who may be counted on to help you by their friendship and their 
love. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes ........ 


A 


THREE MIRRORS 


GIRL at school wrote home to her mother requesting that she 
be sent a mirror. 

Thereupon the mother wrote back to her as follows: 

“T am sending you a package containing three mirrors, one 
to show you to yourself as you are, another which will show 
you what you will be, and a third which will show you what you 
ought to be.” 

The girl received the letter and the package, and upon open- 
ing it, took out first an ordinary mirror, with a note attached 
which read: “This will show you what you are.” 

She next took from the package a skull, upon which was 
written: “This mirror shows you what you will be.” 

Finally, she found a statue of the Blessed Virgin, beauti- 
fully designed. Attached to it was a note: “This mirror shows 
you what you ought to be.” 


THE TREASURE-HUNTER 


St. GERARD MAJELLA was once walking down the road 
when he met a young man. This young man had led quite an 
irregular life and was much given to superstition. Seeing St. 
Gerard in his old and much-patched habit and cloak and his 
antique hat, he mistook him for a wandering gypsy, and with 
the imagination of youth, at once fancied that he must be gifted 
with occult powers. 

“Perhaps, sir, you are a wizard?” he accosted Gerard, 
bluntly. 

“Perhaps I am, perhaps I am not,” was Gerard’s reply. 

This answer lifted up the young man’s hopes, and he said: 

“If you are searching for a treasure, let me help you. I am 
most ready to give you my services.” 
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“But,” questioned Gerard, “are you a man of intelligence 
and of courage?” 

“Little do you guess what I am,” was the reply, and the 
young man proceeded to describe his irregular life. 

“Well, well,” said Gerard, “you are the very man I need. 
Just follow me.” He then led the way into a dense wood. The 
young man became more and more excited, thinking that a real 
treasure of gold would be his. 

In the thickest part of the wood, Gerard took off his cloak, 
and slowly and mysteriously laid it on the ground, while the 
youth stood rooted to the earth. Gerard then saw that his 
moment had come. Suddenly he took out his crucifix and hold- 
ing it up before the astonished eyes of the young man, said: 

“T promised you a treasure. Behold it here! The treasure 
of all treasures, which you have bartered away for sin!” 

It was the hour of grace for the youth, and his conversion 
was effected on the spot. 


THE INCOMPREHENSIBLE 


CCORDING to an ancient story, Hieron the king of Syracuse 
once called the philosopher Simonides to appear before him. 

“Tell me, O Simonides,” the king said, “what is God?” 

But Simonides answered: “My Sovereign, I will answer 
you after a day.” 

On the next day the king once more called the philosopher 
before him and repeated his question. But Simonides could only 
say: 

“O King, I must have two days.” 

When two days had passed, the same question was repeated, 
and Simonides begged for four days. 

At this the king became annoyed, and asked why such a 
long time was needed. Thereupon the philosopher made answer : 

“My Sovereign, the more I reflect on God, the less I under- 
stand of Him. He is covered with mystery, and I cannot find 
words to explain Him.” 
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Religion in the Army 


The recent religious survey of the Army revealed the rather 
startling fact that 31 per cent of the enlisted men put down 
“Catholic” in answer to the question “What is your religious affilia- 
tion?” The fact is startling since, according to the United States 
Census, only 16 per cent of the total population of the country is 
registered as Catholic. Thus the proportion of Catholics in the Army 
is almost twice as large as it is in the entire country. And this, be it 
noted, not according to a mere estimate, but according to the signed 
statements of the men themselves. , 

Several explanations have been advanced for this phenomenon. 
Bishop Noll writing in the Sunday Visitor expresses the view that 
it is because Catholics tend to minimize when the census-takers ask 
them such questions as “how many Catholics are living in this 
house ?”’, while in the Army survey each individual Catholic answered 
for himself. It may be, too, he says, that a much higher proportion of 
Catholics is found fit for military service than of non-Catholics be- 
cause of the strict moral code according to which Catholics must live. 

We might find still another reason in this, that the Army officials 
urge very strongly that the men affiliate themselves with some re- 
ligious group, and indeed, as we have heard, actually enforce attend- 
ance at some form of religious service. Many fallen-away Catholics, 
faced with this situation, prefer to attend Catholic services rather 
than those of some non-Catholic sect. 

Whatever be the explanation, it should be a source of encourage- 
ment to religious-minded persons. In one division, the 28th, number- 
ing 10,332 officers and men, Catholics represent nearly 42 per cent 
of the whole, and of the remaining 58 per cent no fewer than 80 
religious denominations are listed. This shows that religion is not as 
dead as some would have us believe, and also that the unity of the 
Church is striking in comparison with the disunity of sectarianism. 
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One of “Dem Bums”’ 


The interview on the radio last month between the station an- 
nouncer and a young Brooklynite was in its way a classic. All the | 
announcer wanted the Brooklynite to do (for the sake of a joke) was 
to give a five minute speech against the Dodger baseball team. The 
reward for such a feat was to be two free tickets for a World Series’ 
game. The young man was undoubtedly far from riches and two free 
tickets would have been to him not only a fortune but literally dew 
from heaven. And yet he couldn’t bring himself to say one word 
against his beloved team. All that he could manage to get out was: 
“What a team! What a team!” 


What is of interest in the anecdote is the fact that a young man 
could build up in himself so intense a loyalty for so secondary and 
transitory a thing as a current baseball team. Baseball may be im- 
portant, and certainly it is interesting ; but at best it is very secondary. 
Owen and Medwick and Durocher are ex-Cardinals ; Herman, Galan 
and Camilli are ex-Cubs — and almost all the members of the team 
are of an age that means a popularity short-lived and soon to be 
forgotten. Next year the Brooklyn team will be made up of almost 
all different players from other National and American League clubs. 
It is not hard for a player to change his allegiance. But it’s almost 
impossible for the fan. 

If we had the same loyalty towards our Faith, we would feel 
the same as the young man felt when he stood before the radio 
“mike.” And such loyalty would be a thousand times more worthy 


of us because our religion is a thousand times more important than 
all the baseball teams in the world. 


The young man built up his loyalty through his attendance at 
games in which the Dodgers played, noting the intensity with which 
every man did his job, reading about the various stars in the papers 
—and gradually acquiring their spirit. That should be our program 
to build up-loyalty towards the Faith. We should associate with those 
who are working in the cause of Catholic Action until we acquire 
their spirit. We should read about the heroes of the Church, the 
martyrs who laughed at the executioners as the torture was applied, 
and the confessors who spent their lives in playing a clean and 
brilliant game in the service of the Lord. These heroes and heroines 
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are not forgotten as are baseball players. They are just about all that 
is fragrant of the past, still making fragrant the present. And they 
have a way of communicating their love for the Faith to all who will 
walk with them for just a little while. 

If all of us would so act, no longer would there be carping, 
criticizing, weak-kneed Catholics, but rather strong men and coura- 
geous women who under no circumstances and for no price could be 
led to say anything at all against the Church. If pressed by example 
or command, they would just have to answer as did the young 
Brooklynite: “What a religion! What a religion.” 


A Word About Books 


The New York Times of a few weeks ago gave a list of books 
to be published (in English) between the months of September and 
January. The list is very long, containing no less than three or four 
hundred books, and covering practically every field of human knowl- 
edge. The greatest number, however, comprises works of imagination 
commonly known as novels. 

It is a matter of interesting speculation to determine how many 
hours were spent in the writing, printing and selling of this vast 
array of books. If there are four hundred on the list, and it took 
each author thirty hours (a conservative estimate) to write his 
masterpiece, the whole output would consume no less than six years 
— close on to seven — not taking out any time for eating, sleeping 
or recreating. 

Furthermore suppose an individual were to decide to start at the 
beginning and read every single book on the list, it can be supposed 
that it would take him at least two years to get to the last one, again 
not stopping for any of the necessities of life. 

The conclusion must be drawn that a lot of energy has certainly 
been expended on what seems a very ordinary and merely “by the 
way” list, and that more energy (plus money) will be expended in 
the future. 

Has it been and will it be worth while? One man we know (a 
doctor of philosophy from a famous university, and a learned man) 
looked over the innumerable titles and the synopsis under each title 
telling the contents of the book, and then said disgustedly that there 
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weren’t half a dozen there that he’d care to have on the shelves of 
his library. It was a snap judgment, and perhaps invalid. But it is 
an indication of what our intelligentsia are thinking of the literature 
of the present — and of those who produce it. 

There can be no doubt about it but that it would be far better for 
a person, were he desirous of profiting by his reading, to secure a 
set of the Summa of St. Thomas (first published in the 13th cen- 
tury), and starting at the beginning, not stop till he reached the end. 
At least he would have added to his knowledge through such reading, 
and improved his mind. For recreation he might take a chance book 
from the New York Times’ list. We suggest a book like “Satan 
Wears A Tophat.” 


Pray for the Dead 


Sometime ago a Catholic priest visited a house at which a wake 
was being held. In the house at the time there were only Protestants, 
the porch outside and the rooms inside being filled with them, all 
having come to pay their respects to one whom they had loved during 
life. The priest viewed the corpse for a moment. Then he turned 
around and addressed his fellow Christians. “It is evident,” he said, 
“that you loved this woman while she was with you on this earth. 
If you had not loved her, you would not be here in such large num- 
bers now to pay her a final tribute. If you loved her during life, you 
should still love her after her death. You should be willing to help her 
in whatever way you can. I know how I can help her — by praying 
for her. It is against your religion to pray for the dead; but if any 
man or woman wishes to join me in a prayer for the repose of the 
soul of your dear departed one, kneel down. But do not violate your 
conscience.” The priest knelt down; and so did every single person 
attending the wake. 

It is not only Scriptural to pray for the dead, but it seems almost 
natural. When one close to us is carried away to the land of eternity, 
a cry that rises spontaneously to our lips is, “Oh God, have mercy 
upon his soul.” Pagans who have the power of loving are led to 
make the same cry as Catholics who have Purgatory as a dogma of 
their religion. 

November is the month of remembering. It is the month of the } 
Poor Souls. “Pray for the dead that they may be loosed of their sins.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


“TO THEE DO WE CRY, POOR 
BANISHED CHILDREN OF EVE” 


Truly unfortunate are we poor 
children of Eve; for guilty before 
God of her fault, and condemned 

to the same penalty, 


From: — we have to wander 
The Glories about in this valley of 
of Mary 


tears as exiles from 
country, and to weep over our 
many afflictions of body and soul. 
But blessed is he who, in the midst 
of these sorrows, often turns to 
the comfortress of the world, to 
the refuge of the unfortunate, to 
the great Mother of God, and de- 
voutly calls upon her and invokes 
her! Blessed is the man_ that 
heareth me, and watcheth daily at 
my gates. Blessed, says Mary, is 
he who listens to my counsels, and 
watches continually at the gate of 
my mercy, and invokes my inter- 
cession and aid. 

The Holy Church carefully 
teaches us her children with what 
attention and confidence we should 
unceasingly have recourse to this 
loving protectress; and for this 
purpose commands a worship pe- 
culiar to Mary. And not only this, 
but she has instituted so many 
festivals that are celebrated 
throughout the year in honor of 
this great Queen: she devotes one 
day in the week, in an especial 
manner, to her honor: in the di- 
vine office all ecclesiastics and re- 
ligious are daily obliged to invoke 
her in the name of all Christians; 
and, finally, she desires that all the 


faithful should salute this most 
holy Mother of God three times a 
day, at the sound of the Angelus- 
bell. And that we may understand 
the confidence that the Holy 
Church has in Mary, we need only 
remember that in all public calami- 
ties she invariably invites all to 
have recourse to the protection of 
this divine Mother, by novenas, 
prayers, processions, by visiting 
the churches dedicated in her hon- 
or, and her images. And this is 
what Mary desires. She wishes us 
always to seek her and invoke her 
aid; not as if she were begging of 
us these honors and marks of ven- 
eration, for they are in no way 
proportioned to her merit; but she 
desires them, that by such means 
our confidence and devotion may 
be increased, and that she may be 
able to give us greater succor and 
comfort. “She seeks for those,” 
says St. Bonaventure, “who ap- 
proach her devoutly and with rev- 
erence, for such she loves, nour- 
ishes, and adopts as her children.” 

This last-named saint remarks 
that Ruth, whose name signifies 
“seeing and hastening,” was a fig- 
ure of Mary; “for Mary, seeing 
our miseries, hastens in her mercy 
to succor us.” Novarino adds that 
“Mary, in the greatness of her de- 
sire to help us, can not admit of 
delay, for she is in no way an 
avaricious guardian of the graces 
she has at her disposal as mother 
of mercy, and can not do other- 
wise than immediately shower 
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down the treasures of her liber- 
ality on her servants.” 

O how prompt is this good 
Mother to help those who call 
upon her! Novarino declares that 
the Blessed Virgin not only runs 
but flies to assist him who invokes 
her. “She,” ‘says this author, “in 
the exercise of her mercy, knows 
not how to act differently from 
God; for, as He flies at once to 
the assistance of those who beg 
His aid, faithful to His promise, 
Ask, and you shall receive, so 
Mary, whenever she is invoked, is 
at once ready to assist him who 
prays to her. “God has wings 
when He assists His own, and im- 
mediately flies to them; Mary also 
takes wing when she is about to 
fly to our aid.” And hence we see 
who the woman was, spoken of in 
the following verse of the Apoca- 
lypse, to whom two great eagle’s 
wings were given, that she might 
fly to the desert. And there were 
given to the woman two wings of 
a great eagle, that she might fly 
into the desert. Ribeira explains 
these wings to mean the love with 
which Mary always flew to God. 
“She has the wings of an eagle, 
for she flies with the love of God.” 
But the Blessed Amadeus, more to 
our purpose, remarks that these 
wings of an eagle signify “the 
velocity, exceeding that of the 
seraphim, with which Mary al- 
ways flies to the succor of her 
children.” 


Should there be anyone who 
doubts as to whether Mary will 
aid him if he has recourse to her, 
Innocent III thus reproves him: 
“Who is there that, when in the 


night of sin, had recourse to this 
sweet Lady without being re- 
lieved ?” 

“Whoever,” exclaims the Bless- 
ed Eutychian, “faithfully implored 
thy all-powerful aid and was aban- 
doned by thee? Indeed, no one, for 
thou canst relieve the most 
wretched and save the most aban- 
doned. Such a case certainly never 
did and never will occur.” 

“T am satisfied,” says St. Bern- 
ard, “that whoever has had re- 
course to thee, O Blessed Virgin, 
in his wants, and can remember 
that he did so in vain, should no 
more speak of or praise thy 
mercy.” 

“Sooner,” says the devout Blos- 
ius, “would heaven and earth be 
destroyed than would Mary fail to 
assist anyone who asks for her 
help, provided he does so with a 
good intention and with confidence 
in her.” 


PRAYER TO THE MOTHER OF 
SORROWS 

My sorrowful Mother, by the 

merit of that grief which thou 

dist feel in seeing thy beloved 

Jesus led to death, 


From: ‘ 
' obtain me the grace, 
a” that I also may bear 


with patience the 
crosses which God sends me. 
Happy indeed shall I be, if I only 
know how to accompany thee with 
my cross until death. Thou with 
thy Jesus—and you were both 
innocent — hast carried a far 
heavier cross; and shall I, a sinner, 
who have deserved hell, refuse to 
carry mine? Ah, immaculate Vir- 
gin, from thee do I hope for help 
to bear all crosses with patience. 
Amen. 
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Those who are tak- 


rol. 


following a policy of 





ing an active part in 
the Liturgical Move- 
ment in this country 
have long since taken 
to their collective 
bosom Father Gerald 
Ellard’s Men At Work 





new bocks just appearing and 
old books that still live. Tue 
LIGUORIAN offers its services to 
obtain books of any kind for 
any reader, whether they are 
mentioned here or not. 


comment o# | mere toleration of these 


things, the Church 
through her leaders is 
urging the practice of 
these varied forms of 
a more intense lay par- 
ticipation in the Lit- 








At Worship, which was 
published more than a year and a half 
ago (Longmans). It is at once a summa- 
tion of their efforts to date, a forecast 
of the future, and a bulwark against 
the slighting remarks of the considerable 
number of people who profess themselves 

to be entirely out of 
Men At Work sympathy with the 
At Worship by Liturgical Movement 
Father Ellard, S.J. and all its works, and 

who regard many of its 
activities as little better than pious fads. 
If any persons who feel that way about 
the matter should chance to read this 
review, we can only urge them in the 
name of openmindedness to secure a copy 
of Father Ellard’s book, and read it. 
Father Ellard does not become unduly 
worked up about his subject, his ap- 
proach is very calm and dignified, but 
this serves to make all the more ef- 
fective the conclusions which he draws. 
The first several chapters of the book are 
concerned with the communal aspects of 
the liturgy in general, with special em- 
phasis on the so-called priesthood of the 
laity, which means simply that in the 
reception of the sacraments of Baptism 
and Confirmation Catholics are em- 
powered and, as it were, officially ap- 
pointed to take an active if secondary 
part in the liturgical functions of the 
Church. As Pope Pius XI put it, “Chris- 
tians are called a ‘kingly priesthood’... . 
and are to offer ‘sacrifices for sins’ in 
much the same way as every priest.” 
Father Ellard’s discussions of such topics 
as congregational singing of the plain- 
chant at Mass, the dialogue Mass, the 
importance of receiving Holy Commun- 
ion not before or after but during the 
Mass, the use of the Missal, and the say- 
ing of Office by layfolk, are bristling with 
direct quotation from Popes, Cardinals, 
and Bishops which show that far from 


urgy. For those who 
say “impossible”? when one speaks of 
congregational singing of the Gregorian 
Chant and congregational responses to 
the priest at Mass, Father Ellard quotes 
instances— many of them—in which 
these functions are being discharged with 
great success. Finally, there are interest- 
ing chapters on Evening Mass, Mass in 
the Vernacular, and congregational offer- 
ings at Mass in which the status of these 
seemingly radical developments is in- 
telligently set forth. The emphasis 
throughout this excellent book is on the 
social implications of the liturgy accord- 
ing to the sense of Pope Pius XI who is 
quoted as saying: “A need of our times 
is social, or communal prayer, to be 
voiced under the guidance of the pastors 
in enacting the solemn functions of the 
liturgy. This alternating of prayers will 
be of the greatest assistance in banishing 
the numberless evils which disturb the 
minds of the faithful in our age.” 


Too many Catholics are inclined to 
look upon the Saints as if they had lived 
in a different world than ours, and had 


none of the dif- 
Hand Clasps With ficulties to con- 
The Holy by Edward tend with which 
Murphy, S.S.J. beset the paths 
of ordinary mor- 
tals. They manage somehow to put them 
in their minds upon a par with the angels, 
and thus regard them as having been 
entirely free from temptations of the 
flesh. The object of Hand Clasps With 
The Holy by Father Edward F. Murphy, 
S.S.J. (Catholic Literary Guild, $1.50, 
pp. 246) is to cast into relief the human- 
hood of the saints; he desires us to “feel 
the fact of their humanhood, the rich- 
ness and warmth of it, through which 
can be sensed their perfect kinship with 
all of Adam’s imperfect sons.” Twenty- 
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four sketches of various saints are pre- 
sented, from St. Ambrose down to the 
Little Flower of Jesus, and the final 
chapter is devoted to the saintly French 
convert who had been a famous actress, 
Eva Lavalliere. The accounts are written 
in a quick and lively style, with much 
dialogue, many anecdotes, and a mini- 
mum of dry exposition. We recommend 
this volume to layfolk especially who 
would like to become acquainted in a 
human way with these truly human 
heroes and heroines of Christ. 


Admirers of the work of Inez Speck- 
ing will be pleased to hear that she has 
written a new novel entitled Go West, 

Young Lady. In it are related 
Inez the adventures of a young 
Specking woman who goes to Colorado 

for the sake of her health and 
there finds romance. Miss Specking has 
done much good with her novels, and 
while in our opinion her work is some- 
what lacking in depth and richness, there 
are many writers more talented than she 
whose books are far from having the 
same healthy influence (Literary Guild). 


Three pamphlets on various aspects 
of education are before us which those in- 
terested in the subject should find worth- 
while. They are all 
published by the ever 
active Sunday Visitor 
Press. The first en- 
titled God and the Professors embodies 
the famous series of addresses given by 
Mortimer J. Adler at the Conference of 
Science, Philosophy and Religion in New 
York about a year ago. These addresses 
were published in full by many of the 
newspapers at the time, and aroused a 
storm of comment. One who was pres- 
ent at the Conference tells us that Mr. 
Adler’s castigations of his colleagues 
angered many of them to a point where 
it seemed that the meeting would end 
with the dignified professors engaging 
in a bout of fisticuffs. However it seems 
to us that everyone who professes to 
believe in the Catholic and traditional 
system of education must agree with Dr. 
Adler when he accuses the learned 
brotherhood of betraying our common 
culture by their neglect of theology and 
metaphysics. American educational policies 
for years have been based on a rank and 
uncompromising positivism, and Dr. 
Adler asserts that this fact is squarely to 
blame for the confusion and chaos of the 


Mortimer Adler 
On Education 


American school and college system to- 
day. Dr. Adler definitely has something 
to say, and he knows how to say it. 
The second pamphlet is entitled What 
Is Wrong With Our Schools? and con- 
tains a series of observations submitted, 
as the author says, for discussion. The 
chief matter treated is the inefficiency of 
our religious instruction. Training Your 
Child by Rev. S. J. Mauer gives many 
hints to parents as to how this sacred 
duty of educating the child at home to 
its responsibilities should be discharged. 
All these pamphlets sell at 10c each. 


In our opinion, the struggling young 
Catholic dramatic movement can be a 
very powerful influence in knitting to- 
gether Catholics and giving them a better 
appreciation of their religion. Hence we 
think that every encouragement should 
be given to young Catholic playwrights. 
The Catechetical Guild of St. Paul has 
just published a one-act play by Carola 
Maradas entitled Safe Passage, which 
tells in symbolic manner the story of St. 
Christopher, whose privilege it was ac- 
cording to the legend to carry the Christ- 
child safely on his shoulders through a 
raging river torrent. The play, with two 
angels and the devil in its cast, seems at 
first sight rather difficult for presentation 
by amateurs, but as the author remarks 
in the Introduction, a little judicious 
adaptation will make it very suitable 
even for children in the grammar school 
age. We recommend it to teaching Sisters 
who may be looking for just such a play 
as this for the children under their care. 
Miss Maradas has another and longer 
play based on the life of St. Christopher 
called The Christ Bearer soon to be 
published. 


Book Notes on the Cuff: There are 
some good buys in books available these 
days in the “Pocket Book” paper bound 
volumes. Some of the classics are repre- 
sented, eg., Five Tragedies of Shake- 
speare and two or three of Dickens’ 
novels. We might note also that a 
few of the titles are on the Index, so 
a Catholic should be careful in his selec- 
tion. If you like mystery thrillers, you 
will find just what you are looking for 
among these books. This reviewer can 
recommended the Ellery Queen mysteries 
(which are hard to beat), Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes’ bloodchilling story of Jack the 
Ripper, called The Lodger, and one of 
Chesterton’s Father Brown stories.— 
L.G. M. 
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A speaker was lecturing on Forest Re- 
serve. “I don’t suppose,” said he, “that 
there is a person in the house who has 
done a single thing to conserve our tim- 
ber resources.” 

Silence ruled for several seconds and 
then a meek voice from the rear of the 
hall timidly retorted: “I once shot a 
woodpecker.” 

* 

Hotel Keeper: “Here are a few views 
of our hotel for you to take with you, 
sir.’ 

“Thanks, but I have my own views of 
your hotel.” 

cd 

‘Office Boy (nervously): “Please, sir, 
I think you’re wanted on the ’phone.” 

Employer: “You think! What’s the 
good of thinking?” 

“Well, sir, the voice at the other end 
said, ‘Hello, is that you, you old idiot?’ ” 
* 

The tyro fisherman, in the excitement 
of his first catch, kept on reeling the poor 
little fish until his jaws were pressing 
against the rod. 

“All you got to do now, neighbor,” 
exclaimed an old-timer, “is to climb the 
pole and choke him to death.” 

* 

While reading at home, a professor 
_ found he had need of a bookmark. See- 
ing nothing else handy, he used his wife’s 
scissors, which lay on the sewing-table. 
A few minutes later the wife wanted the 
scissors, but a diligent search failed to 
reveal them. 

The next day the professor appeared 
before his class and opened his book. 
There lay the scissors. He picked them 
up and, holding them above his head, 
shouted: 

“Here they are, dear!” 

Yes, the class got it. 


* 


Well, you can tramp through the 
markets daily —looking, pricing and 
comparing. But there’s an easier way — 
a more accurate way—a more up-to- 
the-minute way— READ THE FOOL 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS NEWS- 
PAPER. 


Co-ed (at baseball game): “Oh, look, 
we have a man on every base!” 

Another Co-ed: “That’s nothing, so 
has the other side.” 

cd 

“T hear that Jim had an accident.” 

“Yes, some one gave him a tiger cub, 
and told him it would eat off his hand.” 

“Well?” 

“Tt did.” 


* 

Little Betty had been allowed to stay 
up to dinner one night on the strict un- 
derstanding that she should behave very 
well and not ask for anything on the 
table. 

When dessert came all the guests were 
attended to, but she was overlooked. 

She sat despondently for a time, and 
then was struck by a bright idea. She 
exclaimed in a loud voice, “Who wants 
a clean plate?” 


The bride was gowned in white lace. 
The bridesmaids’ gowns were punk. The 
whole color scheme of the decorations 
was punk. 

* 
To compose a sonata today, 
Don’t proceed in the old-fashioned way: 

With your toes on the keys, 

Bang the floor with your knees: 
“Oh, how modern!” the critics will say. 
* 


Why is a pair of skates similar to an 
apple? 
Both are responsible for the fall of 
man. 
* 


A lady gave a reception to a group of 
college students. Among those present 
was a Chinese student who had studied 
a book of etiquette. Handed a cup of 
tea, he said: 

“Thank you, sir or madam, as the 
case may be.” 

* 


At St. Louis, over a loud-speaker sys- 
tem, she told the throng with a smile: 

“I am only here for a little while. I 
can only say a brief word. I am very 
pleased to have a chance to say hell, 
good-by and good luck.” 
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